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AND UNTO SMYRNA 


The Story of a Church in 
Asia Minor 


“ What thou seest, write in a book, anti send it 
unto the seven churches which are in Asia; unto 
1 .[ihesus, and uftto Smyrna, ami um<» IVn-ame*, 
and unto Thyatira, and unto Sardis, and unto 
Philadelphia, and unto I^aodicea.” 

(The Revelation of St. John the Divine, 

Chap. I. v. 11) 
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INDICATION 


To the dear and hospitable people who received the 
Author, when called by Clod, he was sent to minister to 
the Anglican churches of Smyrna, this Ijook is respectfully 
dedicated. 

“ And into whatsoever city yc enter, and they receive you, 
eat such things as are set before you: And heal the sick 
that are therein, and say unto them, The kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you (St. Luke, 10. 8-9.) 









INTRODUCTION 


The Author, having no desire to fish in the troubled waters 
of politics or international all airs, feels it incumbent upon 
him to make it perfectly clear to the reader that this little 
book is neither political nor reactionary'. It attempts no more 
than to describe the Christian Church, which he has had the 
honour to serve, in its historical setting. The Author is well 
ware that the critic may argue that it is impossible to do so 
without raising many controversial political and religious 
issues. For that reason he frankly admits that by his refusal 
to emasculate his account of the Church’s life and witness, 
such episodes as, for example, the evacuation of the Greeks in 
1922, run the risk of being gravely misunderstood, especially 
when described, as they admittedly are, from the Greek point 
of view. The reader, however, will not make the mistake, 
which the l urks never made, of equating Christianity with 
the Greek nation, nor forget that seen through Turkish eyes 
these same events would appear quite different. 

All that is hoped is that within its limitations this work 
may be found historically accurate and devotionally helpful. 
Here, in fact, is a history of a Church interpreted in the 
light of its own Faith. It dors not follow that it is there* 
fore tendentious. It may be partial in one sense but impartial 
in another. “ For we know in part, and we prophesy in part, 
hut when that which i perfect is come, then that which is in 


part shall be done away/* {I Cor. 13, v. 9-10.) 

Such literature as this may reasonably be regarded as in 
quite a dif 1 emit category from secular history. All secular 
or any history reflects to some extent the personality of the 
historian. For instance, the late Professor Orhan Burian of 
Ankara University, examining Thomas Goffe’s The Raging 
Turke, 1631, and The Contagious Turk e, 1632, in relation to 
their source, Genet all Histone of the Turkes, 1603, by Richard 
Knolles, quite fairly observes that Knodes was not com¬ 
pletely original and that “ In his preface he cites as his 
sources a number of Latin and French ant! s while later 
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scholarship has concluded that he was mainly relying on 
Boissard, At any rate the synthesis was his and he had t lu¬ 
ll iir to make this synthesis both dramatic and colourful, lie 
does not show the impartiality which we expect front a 
modern historian. He writes with hatred for the enemies of 
his faith, yet, true Elizabethan that he was, he seems fan mated 
by the possibilities of his subject. Uis theme was the rise of a 
small nation in three hundred years to an empire without a 
rival in power and glory. He embellished tins theme with all 
the stories he came across about the ruthlessness of the people 
and the exotic splendour of their lives.” 

Some justification for Professor Burian's criticism may he 
found in the bitter struggles between Christians and Moslems 
which Code dramatises. For example, Burian quotes Gaffe 
as relating how the third Ottoman Sultan, Aniurath, (1359), 
was walking round the battlefield at the close of the day when 
a wounded Christian “ pressing neerc unto him, as if he would 
for honour sake have kissed his feet, suddenly stabbed him 
in the bottom of his bellie with a short dagger which he had 
under his soldier’s coat: of which wound that great king 
and conqueror presently died. The name of this man for 
his courage worthy of eternal! nieinorie, was Miles Cobelit/.” 
(A Dramatist of Turkish History and Uis Sourer: Coffe in 
(he Light of Knoltes . Royal Central Asian journal, VoL XL, 
July-Oct : 1953.) 

The Crusades, like the Spanish Inquisition, left a legacy 
of suspicion and prejudice in men's minds centuries after the 
« vents themselves had faded into history. So recently as 
when the rise of the Young Turks to power had drawn the 
attention oi tin* West to Turkey, the English writer. C. E, 
Abbott, began his book in 1909, Turkey in Transition in the 
familiar strain: 

‘‘‘The Revolution has changed Turkey completely.’ u* 
said with enthusiasm. 

Indeed! ’ said I, wonder i : for I have no great faith 

in sudden conversions.’ 

‘ Yes ’ he repeated, 1 I was there lx*lore the Revolution, 
and I went there again a few months after the Revolution. 
The metamorphosis is more than amazing— it is over¬ 
whelming ! ’ 
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* I must go and see for myself,’ 1 said inwardly; and, leaving 
my corybantic friend, 1 went straight to niy rooms, packed up 
a few things in a bag or two, picked up a rug and a book or 
two, and set off,” 

interesting and informative as Abbott's observations were, 
it could hardly be said that he wrote with much understanding 
or sympathy with the Turkish mentality and aspirations. 

Perhaps the first real understanding of a different people 
was shown l*y Arnold Toynlioe in his book. The Western 
Question in Greece and Turkey , in which he laid the blame 
for the events at Smyrna, immediately before and during 
1922, squarely on the shoulders of the Western statesmen ana 
Lloyd George in particular. Written at the time by one who 
was personally visiting the country to see things lor himself, 
his work reflected a far more penetrating and impartial under¬ 
standing of the situation, i te himself was free from that 
sentimentalism, which as he pointed out, had been stimulated 
in English minds by that brilliant classical scholar. Dr. J. M. 
Neale, whose translations of the ancient Greek hymns became 
so popular. It may well have been true that the young 
clergyman influenced his friend, W, E. Gladstone, and hence 
thr Liberal tradition. Certainly it is true that in Byron and 
in popular movements since, we have seen the revival of the 
ancient idea of freeing the Hellenic world from the Turk, 
with very little knowledge of how cither nation has developed 
since the days of the Crusades. 

In these days American and British books, amongst others, 
are appearing in increasing numbers, with fine illustrations, 
full of praise and admit ation for the modern, progressive 
Turkey. Some are humorous, some technical, others more 
.'V tier a I, but all arc most sincerely friendly, sympathetic and 
appreciative. 

The writer, too, has lived in Turkey for a number of years, 
and made many personal friends among the Turkish people, 
lie lias come to admire much in their customs and character, 
and to respect their religion and laws. Indeed, he has often 
felt that their deeply religious sense of dejxmdence on God 
is higher than in any other civilised country in which he has 
been privileged to live. Elsewhere lie has found far more 
no It 'ion. It is his carncH hope that none of his friends. <'! 













whatever nationality or creed, will be offended by anything 
they ntay read in the following pages, even though they do 
not share the views expressed nor agree with all they find. 

This book deals entirely with happenings in the past, ex¬ 
cept for the final chapter, which it is hoped doe# full justice 
to the modern Turkish regime. 

It is not the writing of history so much as the making of 
it which calls for our apology : 

" Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 

And who with Eden didst devise the Snake; 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken'd, Man’s Forgivene** give—and take ! " 
{Omar Khayyam. Rubaiyat. Ed. Fitzgerald, v. 58.) 

SAMUEL BIRD. 

St. Poly car p's Day, 1956, 

Izmir (Smyrna), 
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Chapter I 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A NAME 

ANATOLIA, “ the land where the sun rises,” lies beyond 
the Isles of Greece, and here the clear blue sea runs into 
a fruitful land of green fields and an azure sky. Here anemones 
of many hues give their brilliant colours to the renowned 
I'urkish carpet. The carpet is designed from the flowers of 
the land and its fibres are dyed in their juices. The gulf of 
Smyrna is surrounded by mountainous ridges and peaks, some, 
like Nymf Dag, are higher than any in the British Isles. The 
heights seem to melt into the sky in the summer and are snow¬ 
capped in winter. At sunrise and sunset they are a<< mauve 
and red as the clouds, and their valleys are full of cherry 
trees and pomegranates. The Two Brothers, twin peaks, stand 
at the south-west entrance to the harbour and by various signs 
foretell the weather. Inland, at the end of the plain, rises 
the conical shaped Bel Khavc, marking the famous Lydian 
pass from whence came invasions and merchandise from 
farther East. Still the camel bells sound along this ancient 
trade route as the caravans bring their dried fruit and wares 
clown to the port. 

Just over the hills and lieyond Mount Pagus. the c t > llaU 
ruins of which crown the city, the old inhabitants of Boudjah 
claim that the poet Byron wrote : “ Know ye not the land 
of the cypress and myrtle? ” How little this land has changed 
since Aristides described it! u The grace which extends over 
every part like a rainbow and strains the city like a lyre into 
tenseness harmonious with itself and with its beautiful sur¬ 
roundings. and the brightness which pervades every part ami 
reaches up to heaven, like the glitter of the bronze armour in 
I lomcr.” 

The river Meles seems to have meandered much since 
Homer dwelt here on her hanks, but since time immemorial 
the storks huve come to nest in the cypress and fir trees, the 
doves have cooed, the lizards basked, and tortoise-; straddled, 
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among the vineyards and olive groves of the Bournabat Plain. 
Throm;h .ill the years the orange trees, the almond, peach 
and apricot, the oleanders, Judas trees and rosemary, have 
blossomed in their seasons. Herr alumni! giant cyclamen, 
lilies, orchids and many wild flowers. Here swallow-tail 
butterflies, fiitillat ies,humming-bird and oleander hawkmoths, 
are as common as cabbage whites in England. Rollers and 
bee-catchers flash their brilliant plumage. I ,avi ruler and the 
honey-flower scent the air, and the land is rich in spices. 

Nature, however, did not Iks tow one famous spice. There 
was one precious spice which was not produced in this part 
of the East. It consisted of a yellow substance, used as scent 
by brides and for general household and burial purposes. 
This domestic perfume was compounded from the gum resin 
of a smalt thorny tree, Balsainodendton Myrrha, called 
Myrrh” by the English, and by the ancient Greeks, 
Smyrna.” 

The historians are, therefore, still at a loss to explain how 
this beautiful city got its name. “ What the ultimate con¬ 
nection, if any, may have been between the name of tin* < ity 
and the ancient Semitic word (spelt ‘ Mor' in Hebrew and 
‘Smyrna’ in Greek) foi the myrrh produced by the Arabian 
»s Balsamodrendon (or Commiphora) Opobalsamum and 
Balsamoderulron (Commiphora) Myrrha, \< main an unsolved 
mystery,” (C. J. Cadoux, Ancient Smyrna.) 

Strabo suggests that it wax the name of the Amazon, figur¬ 
ing on the ancient coins, who founded both Ephesus and 
Smyrna in the Hittito period, about 2,000 B.C. An Busy 
Guide of Izmir, recently issued by the Kostcni Publishing 
house, Izmir, evidently follows Strabo, for it states that “ Izmir 
is one of tin* oldest cities of the world. It derives its name 
from the Amazon railed Smyrna. The name is doubtlessly 
Anatolian, having been applied also to a quarter of Ephesus, 
to a city in Aeolis, and to a tumulus in the Troad. The 
epic poet Panyasls makes Smyrna (or Myrrha) the daughter 
of Theias, son of Belos, King of Assyria, who, as the unhappy 
mother of the Anatolian Adonis, flees from her enraged 
father and was changed into a Myrrh-i . and so gave her 
name to the city. Theseus has also been acclaimed by 
Aristides as the founder of Smyrna after the conquest of the 
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Amazons. That “delightful story-teller of Halicarnassus/’ 

1 lerodotus, a 11 inns that he immortalized his wife by giving 
the city her name after engaging in the Trojan War. Others 
suspect some connection with the name of the Hittitc king, 
Murshil, to whose reign the carvings on nearby Mount Sipylos 
belong* They associate it with the I.ydian names “ Myrtuos ", 
of the story of the hero Pelops, and “ Myrtodn ”, an ancient 
i).une fni part of the Ac’ran Sea. Dr. J. Rciulel Harris 
suggests that the occurrence of the names Smyrna and 
Adramyttion is a proof that certain Mediterranean sites were, 
in the pre-Hellenistic period, occupied by South Arabian 
colonists, who named their settlements sometimes after the 
places and sometimes after the products of their own home- 
arid (myrrh not being produced at all in western Asia Minor). 

However it happened in the dim legendary ages of the 
World’s history that this beautiful city received its name, it 
is clear that at least since the days of Plutarch the city and 
the plant invariably Imre the same name, for that early writer 
comments on their identity in his Sertorius (I, 3). To claim to 
have discovered their connection, hitherto “an unsoh 
mystery might appear bold, but we can humbly set out to 
show, without being tendentious, how the destiny of the city, 
unfolding in its history, points to the ultimate connection 
between them. Sometimes not the beginning but the end will 
explain. 

Often in the ancient world, names both of places and people 
had a prophetic or a mystic meaning. We read, or example, 
in the Old Testament, that “ Neither shall thy name any more 
Ik* called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham : for a 
father of many nations have I made thee ** (Genesis, XVII, 5). 
It) the New Testament, St. Matthew t rds that Jesus said, 
“ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-j on a . . . thou art Peter, and 
Upon this rock I will build my church ** (XVI, 17-lfi). 

The derivation of Jerusalem is “Cilv of Peace”. *' Pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem" sang the Psalmist. The Old 
Testament prophecy foretelling its destim was perhaps as late 
as the Greek period; 41 Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; 
shout, O daughter of Jerusalem : behold thy King comcth 
unto thee . . . riding upon an ass. and upon ft colt the foal 
of an l i ill speak peace ...” (Zeehariah IX, 9-10). 
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St. John shows its !ulfilmcnt; “Fear not, daughter of Zion: 
lx;hok! thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt” (XII, 15), 
cognised as the Prince of Peace, as He entered the city 
riding an ass rather than a war-horse, Jesus speaks “ Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you : not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you”. XIV, 27.) And so the ultimate 
connection between the ancient Semitic word and the city is 
not to be found by etymologists in the place which was utterly 
destroyed in A.D. 70 and where wars have ever raged, but by 
believers in “the Jerusalem which is above” ol which St. 
Paul writes; “ the holy city, new Jerusalem,” with which St. 
John the Divine ends nis Revelation, and where Divine Peace 
reigns. 

Later generations of Christians saw ever deeper and richer 
meaning iri the visit of the Wise Men from the East to the 
Christ-child in the manger. Some scholar niss the signifi- 
ranee they saw in the triple gift of gold anti frankincense and 
myrrh, and the numerous early legends ant! traditions of their 
races, names and appearance, as “Innocent fancies, only 
worthy of mention because of their legendary interest, and 
their bearing on the conceptions of Christian poetry and 
Christian art” (F. VV. Farrar The Life of Christy [>. 36). Yet 
from the early Christians to the present day, the mystical 
and devotional, as well as the purely historical, element has 
persisted in the faith and worship of the Church. An I s.i we 
sing at Epiphany, 

“ Sacred gifts of mystic meaning, 

Incense doth their God disclose, 

Gold the King of kings proclaimed, 

Myrrh His sepulchre foreshows 

(Hymns A. & M., 76.) 

Indeed, the Christ of history is also the mystic Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit leads us into all truth, historic, scientific and 
religious. The facts of history are not necessarily incompatible 
with their mystic or prophetic interpretation, nor need one 
pect of the Truth preclude another. So while it is a matter 
of history that ** when they were come into the house, they 
saw the young child with Mary his mother, and fe ll down, and 
worshipped him : and when they had opened their treasures, 
they present'd unto him gift* ; gold, and frankincense, and 
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myrrh” (St. Matthew, II, II), it remains a fact of opinion, 
shared by many early Christians, Claudian, Juvencus, Sedulius 
and others, that myrrh foretold His sacrificial death. 

It was inevitable that the forces of evil should rise against 
goodness, and hatred should oppose perfect love, from the 
moment Christ entered the world. If it is true that the third 
Wise Man did not realise the significance of his offering, it is 
at least certain that the aged prophet Simeon foresaw the 
consequence which myrrh suggested, for he ** said unto Mary 
His mother, Behold this child is set for the fall and rising again 
of many in Israel; and for a sign which shall be spoken 
against : (yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also), 
that the thoughts of many hearts may lx* revealed ”, (St. 

Luke, II, 34-35.) 

History shows that it was not despite, but through, His 
sufferings that Jesus won victory over Death and every form 
of evil. When myrrh meant escape from suffering it was not 
acceptable : “ And they gave him to drink wine mingled with 
myrrh; but he received it not ". (St. Mark, XV, liJ.) Hut 
having made a full, perfect anti sufficient sacrifice, “ there 
came also Nicodcmus . . . and brought a mixture of myrrh and 
a lot's, about an h undred pound weight. *hen took they the 
body of Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes with the spices, as 
the manner of the Jews is to bury (St. John, XIX, 39-40.) 

So the very instruments of torture were transmuted into 
symbols of the victorious Christian Faith. Hence the crown 
oi thorns adorns the brow of the King of kings, whose hands 
are outstretched in blessing from the Cross, Henceforth this 
victory, peace and joy are available to all who bear the Cross 
and follow Him “who in the days of his flesh, when he bad 
offered up prayers and supplications with Strong crying and 
tears unto him that was able to -avr him from death, and was 


heard in that he feared; though he wen- a Son. yet learned be 
obedience by the things which lie suffered; and being made 
perfect, lie became the author of eternal salvation unto all 
them tliat obey him (Hebrews, V, 7*8.)* 

Myrrh, therefore, foreshadowed the Passion of Our Ia>rd 
b’Mis Ghi i t, who died for us men and for our salvation. Hit 

Foreknowledge of the depth of the suffering which the 
salvation of mankind demanded, was revealed in His warning 




to the sons of Zebedee; “ Are ye able to drink of the cup that 
I shall drink of, and to he baptized witli the baptism that I 
am baptized with? They say unto Him, wc are able and He 
said i unto them, Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with ”, (St. 
Matthew, XX, 22-23.) 


It follows that it is no mere accident that St. Stephen's Day 
falls immediately after Christmas Day, for thus the Church 
teaches how soon the followers of Christ shall meet the enmity 
of the world. Stephen, proto-martyr, faithfully defended the 
Faith against the unbelievers. Dr. Ramsay points out the 
strong probability that some of them were Jews educated in 
the rhetorical school of Smyrna, as well as Pergamum. In 
which case amongst those who “ ran upon him with one 
accord ” were unbelieving Smyrnaians whose stoning the 
first Christian to die for fesus turned into a sacrifice and 
offering acceptable to God. Doubtless his example prepared 
the spectator, Saul of Tarsus, for his conversion, for the day 
when the Lord laid “ I will show him how great things he 
must suffer for my name's sake ”, (Acts, IX, 1G.) 

And so God is glorified in His Church when wise men open 
then a sure and present unto Him their gifts. Some give 
the gold of their substance, others the frankincense of then 
devotion, others the myrrh of their martyrdom, “if so be 
that we sillier witli Him, that we may be also glorified to¬ 
gether”. (Romans, VIII, 17.) 

This, then, is the gift of Smyrna. When St. Paul wrote to 
the Philippian!; “ For unto you it is given in the behalf of 
t, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer for his 
sake”, (Philippiuns, 1, 29) he could have added "And unto 
Smyrna Surely no theologian will bring charges of illegit¬ 
imate typology against those who draw their own conclusion 
from die facts that the city was called Smyrna, that the shrub 
of the same name did not grow there, that at the birth of 
Christ the latter symbolised sacrifice and from that time a clear 
and consistent pattern has cmenrd of suGrtii md marts r- 
dom. 


Chapter II 


THE DAWN OF CHRISTIANITY 


THE first streaks of Western Civilisation dawned in Anatolia. 
1'he French in due course called these parts “ the Levant ” 
after " the rising*’ of the Sun. As M. Laumonier, a French 
archaeologist lecturing at Ankara, expressed it some years ago, 
“Anatolia is presented to us in fact like a hearth which 
radiates on the Greek world, European civilisation was born 
from the Greek, the latter sprang from Ionia, but Ionia is the 
inheritor of the Hittite East", And in Ionia there is a place 
where East meets West, brilliant Smyrna, said by some to have 
been founded by Tantalus, King of Phrygia, about 1500 B.C. 

On the road from Sardis to Smyrna, at Magnesia, also to 
Ephesus, at Nimphio, two rock engravings of the thirteenth 

t flltlUA I', t : wilbt . the rUrtit o| till' IllUitC ElllpilV wliill) 

flourished from about 2000 B.C. to 1000 B.C. When their 
power waned the indigenous peoples of the Western coast were 
dominated successively by colonies of Achaeans and Eoliam, 
fleeing from the Dorians. They vanquished the Lelegians, 
who had built the lira known fortifications on Mount P.igus, 
But the two peoples who influenced Smyrna most were the 
Lydians and the Carians, whose rdle of cultural intermediaries 
lx-tween the East and the West was very ancient. After the 
fall of the Hittite Empire, the LydiaM gradually formed an 
independent kingdom, with Sardis as their capital, which soon 
enveloped all the Greek colonies of the coast. Smyrna, which 
pul up the silliest resistance in Ionia, was totally destroyed 
by Alyaltes about 5110 1 < In 546 B.C., Cyrus, King of 
Persia, conquered and imprisoned King Cresus of Lydia, and 
Smyrna fill into the hands of the Persians. 

When Alesandci the (beat invaded Anatolia, tin disjiefied 
Smyrnaians joined him, and after Darius, King of Persia, had 
been assassinated and victory won, they asked him tore-build 
their city. Alexander immediately ord< nd bis general''. 
Antigomis and Lysimaclius, to fulfil this wish, and Stroma was 
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reconstructed on Mount Pagus where the Lelegians’ citadel 
had stood. When Alexander died, Antigonus proclaimed 
himself King of Asia Minor. Lysimachus became King of 
Thrace. At the Battle of Ipsos, (300 B.C.) Antigonus was 
killed and the victors shared his territories. Smyrna was given 
to Lysimachus, who made it the administrative centre of the 
region, with his treasury at Pergamum, 

In the year 281 B.C., Antiochus Soter, King of Syria, of 
the Seleucid dynasty, took Western Anatolia from Lysimachus 
and seized Smyrna. Antiochus then made an unfortunate war 
on the Romans, who, having already conquered Greece, in¬ 
vaded Asia Minor. At the Battle of Magnesia, 191 B.C., 
they defeated Antiochus, thus putting an end to the Seleucid 
domination in Western Anatolia, All the ciiies of Ionia 
ranged themselves on the side of the Romans, but Smyrna 
specially distinguished itself by the help it gave. In return 
for this service, the Emperor raised a temple at Smyrna, and 
gave it the title of “ new city”, proclaiming it a free city with 
autonomy and other privileges. 

All the succeeding Roman Emperors rivalled one another to 
embellish the city, which thus passed into the front rank of the 
cities of Asia. Smyrna became the proud possessor of a forum, 
a theatre, a stadium, and straight, paved streets. Under 
Tiberius, Smyrna was devastated by earthquakes (14-17 AJD.) 
and under Marcus Aurelius some new earthquakes again 
destroyed the city (161-177 A.D.). Yet Smyrna was always 
reconstructed, for these were years of piosperity, luxury and 
worldly pre-eminence. 

The dawn, however, of another era, was again breaking in 
the East. A new life was to spring up in the city, ‘‘and the 
life was the light of men ”, ” That was the true Light; whit It 
lighteth every man that eomelli into the world " (St. John, l ( 
9). Very soon the Light reached Smyni; iul has shone there 
ever since. 

It is possible that during Ills life-time, tidings of Jesus had 
been brought by traders along the western sea-board, and 
probable that the Jews of Asia, who gathered round the 
Apostles at Pentecost in 30 A.D., numbered some from 
Smyrna. Who ran n il whether tie !<■ ■ i. not already a few 

Ijclirver* before 53-56 A.l)., before St, Paul's mission. try 
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journeys, and his stay of over two years at Ephesus, resulted in 
the formation of the church of Smyrna? 

At all events, the small church which emerged was drawn 
mainly from the large Jewish colony, who became increasingly 
bitter in their opposition to the Christians. After Christ’s 
prophecy that one stone of Jerusalem would not be left 
standing on another was fulfilled by Vespasian’s assault in 70 
A.D., the influx of refugees showed the same bitter hostility 
to the Christians as they had to their Lord. 

If the late Canon B. 11. Streeter was right in his theory that 
Aristion, one of the disciples of our Lord, was the first Elder 
of the church of Smyrna, and wrote the First Epistle of St 
Peter, then the words of that epistle are the more significant 
and relevant to Smyrna : “ For this is thankworthy, if a 

man for conscience toward God endure grief, suffering wrong¬ 
fully. For what glory is it, if when ye be buffeted for your 
faults, ye shall take it patiently ? but if, when ye do well, and 
sutler for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with 

God”. (II, 19-20.) 

These early Christians had as yet no visible building, but 
were living stones in the Temple not made with hands. The 
Roman rulers gave them no more protection than Pontius 
Pilate had afforded their Lord, and they suffered at the 
(lands of die Jews for similar reasons. Indeed the callous 
indifference of the Romans grew into fierce persecution as the 
cult of Etnperor-worth ip Increased. For whilst the Jews en¬ 
joyed a special concession, by which they were permitted to 
pray for the Emperor in their synagogues, the Christians 
weie not so privileged and were expected to pray to him. 

The wave of jiersecution in 64 A.D., which followed Nero’s 
massacre of Christians in Rome, was not the last or most 
sweeping to pass over Asia Minor. Mgr, C. Lagicr remarks; 
“The effusion of Christian hlood is a period of History; it 
has furnished the Church with tier finest witness and the 
purple of her festival Italy, Gaul and Africa together have 
not paid a tribute of suffering greater than that of the oriental 
coasts *\ (L’Orirnt Chretien, drs apAtrrs <i Photius, dr Pan 
33 a Part 850 . p» VI11). 

There apprurs to he a divergence of opinion as to th* 
authorship and dates of the Fourth Gospel and the 
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Apocalypse, but it is generally agreed that St, John the 
Apostle settled at Ephesus either before or after the death of 
the Virgin (Mary. Maybe the Virgin dwelt there too. Some 
helieve he wrote the Gospel there, and some that he was exiled 
to the Isle of Patmos where he wrote the Revelation. His 
deep spirituality, and love of Our Lord, enabled St, John 
to drink of 11 is cup of suffering and be baptized with His 
baptism. 

St. John must often have visited Smyrna, hardly fifty miles 
distant, and now from his desolate exile he addressed the 
whole body of Christians in symmetrically designed letters. 
He selects seven churches for praise, warning or encourage¬ 
ment, of which Smyrna and Philadelphia alone receive un¬ 
qualified praise. 

It was revealed to the visionary that all loyal Christians 
would need a full measure of the essential Christian virtues 
to meet the fierce ordeals before them. The Smyrna Christians 
were the type of those who, having already proved their 
courage, firmness and faithfulness under persecution from the 
jews, were fit to endure the Satanic power of the new op¬ 
pressor, Such faithfulness would assuredly win a heavenly 
rewartl. 

[’hr Christians of Smyrna evidently suffered financially, 
as well as physically, at the hands of “ those who styled them¬ 
selves Jews ** but were no longer the people of God, having 
become the instruments of Satan. When the latter could 
taunt and intuit them no further, they mode mischief with 
the Roman administrators. The Imperial Cull flourished so 
vigorously in Smyrna that it was never difficult for informers 
to stir the authorities into action against those who refused to 
worship “the image” Many were the malicious ;n< nsations 
of sedition of Christians, brought into the courts by the Jews 
for summary treatment. The outlook was dark for the 

Christians of Smyrna, because of “the hour of trial which is 
( oining upon the whole world ", If, 1 lOWever, they were ready 
to go to prison or even die for their faith, they would not 
suffer indefinitely. Moreover, they would win an even higher 
award than the victor*! garlands at the Smyrna stadium, for 
they would 1 m* emu'iinl with life. 

So the taint, him < II suflrring “lor the word of Cod. and 
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for the testimony of Jesus Christ”, thinks of his brethren over 
the sea and sends messages to them from “ Him who holds 
the keys of hell and of death ”, 

“And unto the angel of the church in Smyrna write; 
These things saith the first and the last, which was dead, and 
is alive; I know thy works, and tribulation, and poverty (but 
thou art rich) and 1 know the blasphemy of them which say 
they are jews, and arc not, but are the synagogue of Satan, 
Fe n none of those things which thou shall suffer : behold, the 
devil shall cast some of you into prison, that ye may be tried; 
and yc shall have tribulation ten days : be thou faithful unto 
death, and l will give thee a crown of life. He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches; 
he that ovcrconicth shall not be hurt of the second death ", 
(Revelation, II, 8*11.) 

The apocry phal Acts of John tells us that after the Emperor 
Domitian was killed in 9o A.l)., the Apostle returned from 
exile, and at the request of the Smymaiart citizens (not only 
the church) lie visited and preached to them. Perhaps it 
was to this period that Irenaeus refers when be tells us that 
Polycarp, at whose feet he sat as a youth, had “ not only been 
made a disciple by Apostles, and had associated with many 
who had seen the Lord, but was also appointed by Apostles 
Bishop in the church at Smyrna in Asia ”. 

The slave-boy, destined to become the great father of the 
early Church, came to Smyrna about 80-85 AJD. His parents 
had been Christian gentiles, ' ’’ * * ” ' * 



Pionios relates that a Christian 


had a dream in which she was told to go to the Ephesian gate 
and find the boy in charge of two men. Her dream came true. 
She purchased young Polycarp for her household and brought 
him lip in the Christian Faith. Like Joseph in Egypt, he 
rose* to lie chief steward through sheer ability, and won the 



bequeathed to him a considerable estate. 

Freedom from pecuniary bondage left Polycarp free to pur 



generally recognised as a spiritual leader. 
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he was a saint, rather than a scholar, that Polycarp became 
an expert in religion. And so he seemed to be the natural 
choice as the next bishop, and when in due course the 
authority and supernatural gifts were bestowed upon him for 
that high office, Polycarp became a true Father-in-God to the? 
Smyrnaians. He had just the qualities needed to vindicate the 
Christian religion in a hostile world, and many were the 
legends told, and miraculous *Ct* attributed to him, after the 
persecutions had passed. 

Two events in Poly carp’s life are of more than historic 
importance. The first was a visit, for it happened that about 
the year 115 A.D., a Roman detachment was conducting some 
Christian prisoners to Rome. On their arrival thev were to 
be thrown to the wild beasts in the arena. It was decided to 
halt en route at Smyrna, Amongst them moved the saintly 
and aged figure of the Bishop ol Syrian Antioch, Ignatius. 
1 he unarmed prisoners were allowed free communication. 
Messages were therefore sent in advance to all the neighbour¬ 
ing cities, to Ephesus, Magnesia and Tralles, to send represen¬ 
tatives to meet them at Smyrna. Ignatius was received by 
many bishops and church leaders led by Polycarp, with whom 
he formed an immediate and strong friendship. Joyous 
fellowship with the Smyrnaian church lasted many days. 

During this time Ignatius wrote to the Roman church im¬ 
ploring their more influential members to do nothing, however 
well-intentioned, which might rob him of the martyr’s crown. 
He goes on to say '* From Syria to Rome, by land and sea, 
night and day, I am * fighting with beasts *, being chained to 
ten leopards—that is, a maniple of soldiers, who become worse 
the more generously they are treated. However, through 
their injure I am made more of a disciple ‘vet I am not 
justified by that* . . . Mv spirit greets you, and the love of 
the churches who have n ( ivrd rnc in the name of Jrstss 
Christ, noi ,i passer by; for even those which did not Be on 
my route . . . went before me from city to city . . . now I 
write this to you from Smyrna . . From Smyrna also, 
Ignatius wrote the celebrated letters to the three other 
churches for their leaders to take back. 

It is probable that Ignatius was now taken by the sea route 
and Polycarp bade him farewell at the harbour. At all 
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events, when the prisoners reached Troas, Ignatius found 
time to write three more important letters revealing his tense 
and passionate nature to the church at Philadelphia, to the 
church at Smyrna, and to Polycarp, 

Ignatius' letter to the church at Smyrna shows its character 
and problems. From its character and subsequent history we 
may be sure it overcame the problems besetting it, for so 
writes “ Ignatius, who is also Iheophoros to the church of 
God the Father and Jesus Christ the beloved, the church 
mercifully endowed with every gracious gift, filled with faith 
and love, lacking in no gracious gift, most godly, and bearer 
of holy things, the church which is at Smyrna in Asia, hearty 
greetings in a flawless spirit and with the word of God. I 
glorify Jesus Christ, the God who has made you so wise; for I 
perceived that ye had been equipped with immovable faith, 
as if nailed on the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, both in flesh 
and in spirit, and firmly fixed in love by the blood of 
Christ 

No one know better than the Sniyinaians the reality of the 
suffering Imth of their Saviour aiul themselves for His sake, 
despite the heresy of the Docctists who taught that Our Lord 
suffered in appearance only. And so the epistle reminds 
them that the Lord Jesus was "truly nailed up on our be¬ 
half in the flesh under Pontius Pilate and Herod the Tetrarch 
—from which fruit come we, from his divinely-blessed passion 
—in order tfi.it he might raise a standard for all ages, by 
means of the reMirm t ion. for hil saint- and believers, whether 
among Jews or among Gentiles, in the one body of His 
Church. For all this did lie suffer for our sakes, that we 
might be saved. And truly did He suffer, as also truly did 
lie raise Himself up; not as some unbelievers say, that Hr 
sufleml in appearance only ... I give you these exhortations, 
beloved, knowing that \e a ho are so min ded Hut I am pro 
te» tun; sou in advance against the wild beasts in human shape, 
whom ye must not only not receive, but if ponible not even 
meet with ; only pray for them, if perchance they may repent, 
which is difficult; yet ! us Christ, our real life, has power 
to effect this. For if these tilings were done by our Lora only 
in appearance, I too have ln-rn bound in appearance onlv. 
And why have I given myself up in surrender to death—for 
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fire, for sword, for wild beasts? But near the sword is fo he 
near God; to be in company with wild beasts is to be in 
company with God—but only if it be in the name of lesus 
Christ. And so l endure all tilings in order to suffer with Him, 
the perfect man Himself empowering me 

No finer example could have been given, if any were 
needed, to the local church t typical of Christians every¬ 
where, of how to stiller for fesus' sake, than by these great 
leaders. In his letter to PoTycarp, Ignatius writes, “Stand 
firm, like a smitten anvil. It is the part of a great athlete to 
be struck and yet to win. But especially for Cod’s sake must 
we endure all things, in order that He in Hi turn may endure 
us . . . and for our sakes became subject to suffering, who en¬ 
dured in every way for our takes , Polycarp did not fail 
his friend. 

Further letters were received from Philippi, whence Ignatius 
wrote to Polycarp, asking him to forward an enclosed letter 
to Antioch. Writing to acknowledge them and send copies of 
other letters as requested, Polycarp observes that ** they con¬ 
tain faith and endurance ami all edification such as befits our 
Lord”. Again. Polycarp exhorts the Philippi,ms "] beseech 
you, obey the word of justice, be patient, be like those whom 
your eyes have se« n as examples, follow their footsteps, not 
only of Ignatius, of Zosinms, of Rufus, hut also of the othei 
our families ”, 

The r.mperor Hadrian (117 A.D.—138 A.I),) lavished 

generous gr.mis on Smyrna f<u public buildim^ ami embellish* 

ments. Paganism became popular amongst the Gentiles, 
whose hostility to the Christians grew in proportion. The 
faith of the Christians shone the brighter amidst the me'ireding 
gloom, and when met d from every side, Ircnaeus (** the 
peaceful ”) was born in their midst. 

Ircnaeus, fostered by Polyt up, recalls in his letters how be 
could still sue the place in Smyrna where Polycarp preached 
tin' Word lie tells how he had con srd with John, the 
Moved disciple, and Others who had seen the Lord. For he 
was one of the missionaries who went forth from Smyrna in 
the reign of the Gaetan, Nero, Hnitian and Trajan and 
established the first churches along the Rhone and the Saone. 
Marcus Aurelius being Kmperor, PothintU, a Phrygian, 


was tortured and died in prison when ninety years old. Poly- 
carp, perhaps cncour.t rd by Amcctus, Bishop of Rome, sent 
Ircnaeus, the Lydian, to take charge of the apostolate in Gaul. 
Irenncus succeeded the bishop and was himself martyred about 
200 B.C. Mgr. C. Lagier writes; “ One cannot mention the 
name of this great Catholic city of Lyons without recalling, 
at the same time, a superb drama and three glorious jx*r- 
sonalities. The drama was the massacre, dreadful for the 
hutchen, magnificent for the victims, inflicted, in the year 177 
on the Christians of Lyons. And the three p« isons who have 
left their mark on this Christianity are Bishop Pothinus, Bishop 
Irenncus, both Greeks, and then Rlandina, the young girl 
whose courage in the bloody arena was not less. Let us re- 
]>cat, the two illustrious prelates came from Smyrna. They 
worked in Gaul as ambassadors of their Church of Asia”. 


(Supra, p. 32.) 

l he light of the Gospel was steadily spreading westwards, 
and the historian records that: During this time (the first 

two centuries) some Asiatic architects built the first churches 
of the Gauls, strongly resembling, by the blood poured out, 
those of Smyrna and Antioch, their mothers. The East came 
into the valley of the Rhone, in order to sow there superbly 
the spiritual ideas of the Gotpel, and the sowers thus made of 
our land a first-bom daughter in Catholicism; Christian Gaul 
will never forget her Eastern origins ", (Supra, p. 12.) 

At the .igi■ of eighty-five the venerable Bishop of Smyrna 
paid a visit to Anicetus. Bishop of Rome, to try to settle the 
difference existing between the Eastern and Western dates for 
Easter, lie was well received and made a great impression, 
altbough they did not reach any agreement on the particular 
question under discussion. He returned shortly before the 
I ,ragur Festival of the Province was due to be held in Sim t ua. 
in the year 155 A.D; 

The Emperor Antoninus Pius was personally represented by 
the Proconsul, and the High-Priest of Asia was the President 
of the huge and vociferous crowds which assembled at the 
Stadium. At one moment they would cheer at the contests, at 
another they would burst into praise of the Emperor. The 
populace were not content with sacrificing to the image them* 
selves, but demanded dial others must do likewise. They 
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remembered the Christians, who were not exempt like the 
lews. I he occ<ision afforded great opportunity for the 
enemies of (Christians to incite and prompt the masses. They 
were not slow to take it. A number of Christians were seized. 
Polycarp's writings were publicly burnt, and lie himself with¬ 
drew to a farm a little way out in the country, where he spent 
tns time in continuous prayer ior the Church. And they 
needed his prayers since, refusing to sacrifice to the Emperor, 
they were scourged in the Stadium, branded with fire, laid on 
spikey shells and thrown to the wild beasts in the arena. Sonic 
gave way, but the majority bravely endured the fury of the 
mob, who yelled “ Away with the atheists 

Eleven Christians from Philadelphia had just been martyred. 
As the hist, Germanicus, lay dying on the sand, a few cried 
out “ Let’s find Polycarp”. The mob took up the cry. “We 
want Polycarp ”, Cavalry set out post haste to arrest the 
Ihshop. On being forewarned he refused to fly, saying “Let 
Cod’s will be done Calmly he received them, and impressed 
by tin- serene bearing of the aged saint, the rough soldiers 
accepted his hospitality for the night and allowed him to pray 
aloud in their pretence for two hours before starting next 
morning. As he rode an ass to Smyrna, the Chief Justice met 
him, took him into his carriage and tried to make him recant. 
As he refused, the soldiers led him straight into the Stadium 

fore the Proconsul, amidst the howls of the huge crowd. 

Successively the Proconsul tried “ brow-beatitig ”, persuad¬ 
ing and threatening the victim, but nothing could shake his 
steadfast faith. The mob were crying or one of the two 
penalties reserved for persons of humble rank, who confessed 
themselves to U* Christians, to bo immediately applied. The 
Proconsul seemed powerless to resist their demands and called 
nn tin- High Priest to let loose a Hon. This, however, could 
not be done as the beast-fights were over, and so the mob 
themselves rushed for timber (espn iaily the Jews) and pm 
pared a targe fire. 

i iey were about to nail him by the hands to the post amid 
the fuel, when the aged saint d< < hired, M Leave me as 1 am; 
for He who lias given me power to endure the fin- will al 
give me power to remain untroubled at the pyre ”, So In* 
was just tied to the post. Looking up to heaven, he prayed : 
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* O Lord God Almighty, the Father of thy beloved and 
blessed Son Jesus Christ, by means of whom we have re¬ 
ceived oiur knowledge of Thyself the God of angels and 
powers and all creation and the whole race of the just who 
live before Thee, I bless Thee that Thou hast counted me 
worthy of this day and hour, so that 1 may take a share along 
with the martyrs in the Cup of Thy Christ, unto the Resur- 
i* t tion—through the incorrupt ion of the Holy Spirit—of both 
soul and body into eternal life. May 1 be welcomed among 
them before Thee to-day as a rich and acceptable sacrifice, as 
Thou, ihc true God who best not, has prepared and revealed 
beforehand anti brought to fulfilment On this account and 
for all tilings I praise i'hee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee, 
through the eternal and heavenly High-Priest Jesus Christ, 
Thy beloved Son, by means of Whom may be glory to Thee 
with Him in the Hoi) Spirit, both now and throughout the 
coming ages! Amen 

When the lire was kindled, the flames, blown away by the 
wind, over-arched his body. This was believed to be miracu¬ 
lous, and the infuriated pagans sent in a beast-slaughterer to 
stab him. The out-pouring of his blood extinguished the fire, 
which again was believed to be a miracle or sign. 

After St. Polycarp’s death, the Jews created a dispute over 
bis body. The impatient centurion forthwith had it thrown 
on the fire and reduced to ashes. When t he crowd had dis¬ 
persed, the Christians collected these remains and reverently 
removed them to a secret place of repose. 

A request soon catnc from distant Phrygia for an account 
of the martyrdom, and one Markion sent them an encyclical 
on behalf of “ the church of God which sojourns at Smyrna, to 
all the communities of the holy and catholic Church in every' 
place’*. He praised all the martyrs but especially Polycarp. 
lie reported that Polycarp was lauded everywhere, even by 
the pagans, who were smitten with remorse. 

The persecution of Christians immediately subsided after 
the martyrdom of St. Polycarp and the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius issued a rescript forbidding tumultuous disturbance* 
against die Chiistians. It was, however, only a short respite, 
for when Marcus Aurelius succeeded to the Imperial tin one, 
the Campaign again a those who refused to worship him or his 
gods was intensified. 
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In 162 A.IX, Bishop Thraseus of Phrygia was martyred 
t'u he came to Smyrna, nor was this an isolated example of 
Christian iacrifke. To add to their sufferings the church of 
Smyrna endured the severe earthquake of 177-178 A.D., 
which laid the city in ruins. But with the close of the century, 
the open attacks on Christians abated and Severus, concerned 
by their steadily increasing numbers, contented himself with 
making conversions illegal 


This period of comparative ease brought the usual spiritual 
few in its train. It seems that the Church became rather 
lax and her members given to compromise their principles 
with the State. Even their Bishop was more anxious to win 
tin favour of the Stale than of God, I'hus, when Decius rose 
to power and resolved to stamp out Christianity throughout 
die Empire, apostasy on a considerable scale did great damage 
to the Church. 


Euktcmon, Bishop of Smyrna, made an unconditional sur¬ 
render to the Government, and olreyed its laws. He brought 
a larnb into the Nemeseion, and crowned with the garland of 
the State religion in the presence of their pagan priest Lepidut, 
In* offered the sacrifice to the Roman gods. The Bishop ate of 
the flesh, swore by the Etnjieroris Fortune and the Nemesis 
that he was no Christian, and claimed to have given better 
proof than most of his flock of his apostasy, lie further 
su::’'Sted U> l.cpidus that the faithful Pionios and his tom 
panions should Ik* compelled to submit. 

The church of Smyrna might well have fallen under the 
r rushing demands of the State and the example of their 
bishop, whom many followed. But die action of their mo 
faithful members, led by Ptonios, preserved her honour and 
life. Whether Pionios compiled the Lift of Polycarf) remains 
an open question, but at all events he was his great admirer, 
and lived and died in the same spirit and tradition. Unmar¬ 
ried, well-travelled, with a reputation as a teacher and 
preacher, Strong in mind and hotly, strong in the faith. Pionios 
was in the prime of life when call' d o> his trial. 

Foreseeing the trend of events, Pionios adorned himself 
and his two companions with ropes, to show the pagans that 
they, at least, were prepat ed to go to prison rather than 



yield. Sabina, a slave-girl whom la* had sheltered from a 
persecuting mistress, and Asklepiades, a man oi diminutive 
stature, after partaking of the Eucharist, stood by Pionios. 
Polcmon, the Temple-Warden, tailed as expected to conduit 
them to the market-place. There, before a gathering crowd, 
he cajoled him : “ Pionios, it is best that ye should obey like 

everyone else, and sacrifice so that may not get punished ' 
To which Pionios replied with a long and eloquent speed), 
beginning “ Ye men who boast about Smyrna’s beauty, who 
revere Homer, as ye say, at the iMeles, and those Jews who 
are present among you, listen to me as 1 discourse a little 
to you. For 1 hear that, laughing and rejoicing as ye do over 
the deserters, ye regard their failure as a joke, because they 
sacrifice willingly. But . . . ’’ The gist of his argument was 
that salvation could only be attained, in the present situation, 
through suffering. " But if ”, he continued, “ as righteous 
men (we should suffer) what hope have ye when the righteous 
suffer? ” 

The speech was favourably received by' tile public, which 
admired his courage in openly telling Polcmon “ We do not 
worship your gods, and we do not bow down to the golden 
image”. In fact, so deeply had the faithful few impn ssed the 
multitude, that they clamoured for a further hearing in the 
Assembly Theatre. This, however, the authorities would not 
risk, and after cross-examining them, they sent them back to 
prison. 

Seventeen days were spent entirely in prison, with the 
exception of one more visit to the market-place. There they 
found others imprisoned for their faith. They received visits 
from many enquirers, including a large number of the lapsed, 
all of whom received ftfengili and n. . nation from Pionios. 
The remainder of the time Pionios spent in compiling his most 
useful record, and hi prayer and study of the Scriptures. 

The situation was getting out of hand and, encour d by 
Bishop Fuklemon, the Stale authorities tent constables to 
drag the Christians out to the Agora. Thera the garlanded 
bishop and the pagan priest Lcpidus, questioned ami 
threatened them, but they could not compel Pionios. Sabina 
and Asklepiades to submit. Feeling was running loch and 
they were roughly thrown lm It into prison* 
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The Proconsul arrived from Ephesus and formally opened 
proceedings against Pionios as ringleader, the others being 
left in prison. The usual lawyer s catch-questions were put 
to him, and when he refused to answer, the Proconsul ordered 
him to be strung up that his flesh might he torn with iron 
claws. The lacerations were alternated with further appeals, 
but Pionios succumbed to neither. After formal and pompous 
legal consultation with the bench of assessors, the Proconsul, 
whose patience was exhausted, pronounced the sentence: 
“Since Pionios has confessed himself to being a Christian, 
we have ordered him to be burnt alive ’\ 

The Police Chief led Pionios willingly to the stake awaiting 
him in the Stadium. The victim willingly lay down and 
allowed the soldiers to nail him to the stake, which was then 
raised upright and placed in a hole. Another condemned 
Christian, Metrodorus, was treated likewise. The fuel was 
piled at their feet and lit. Death was not prolonged. Pionios, 
whole athletic form appeared like a bronzed victor of the 
games, died with a prayer on his lips and joy in Ins eyes, 

The pendulum of public opinion now swung with revulsion 
at such judicial murders, and tin* church of Smyrna emerged, 
as gold purified in the furnace, to enjoy another respite from 
persecution. Not until the last great elfort of the Emperors to 
destroy Christianity, in the reign of Diocletian, were the 
Christians seriously molested. Then a certain Dioskorides 
was brought before the Governor of Smyrna, and confessed to 
being a Christian, He was imprisoned, cross-examined and 
finally executed at the Governor’s command. No doubt 
others suffered too, for the same reason. But tie* Cross, to 
Which they had joined their sufferings, was seen in the sky 
by Constantine before th<- Bank - f the Milvian Bri* and 
in this sign he conquered. 

So respite from Imperial persecution came at length for 
ihr (llmrch, which now had a Christian Emperor. 1 ufvkhios, 
Bishop of Smyrna, was able to nrocerd to the Gt-ner.il Council 
of Nicaea in 325 A. I)., where he tf presented thr Smymauucu 

in the more peaceful, and no It important, pursuit of 
doctrinal definition. 
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Chapter III 


NOT PEACE BUT A SWORI) 

WHEN Jesus sent forth His Apostles, He forewarned them : 
“ And ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my 
sake, lor a testimony against them and tlu* Gentiles . . . and 
ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake But He 
also encouraged them; " Fear not them which kill the body but 
are not able to kill the soul . . . Think not that 1 am come 
to send peace on earth; I canie not to send peace, but a 
sword . . . he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after 
me, is not worthy of me ", (St. Matthew, X.) 

The Edict of Milan, '113, by which the Emperor Constantine 
gave freedom to the Christians, was followed by a period 
known to historians as “ the Peace of the Church Smyrna, 
however, was in the vain;ward of those who were to learn from 
experience our Cord's distinction between “ peace” as the 
historians use the word and “ peace " li not as the world 
givethIt was true that the Imperial persecutions had 
ceased, and by the adoption of Christianity as the State 
religion the Diocese of Smyrna had become an integral part 
of the Empire, but beneath the surfan the seeds of disruptive 
and hostile forces were germinating, and threatening the 
harmony of the new regime. 

Vet for many years no troubles were apparent, and Smyrna 
maintained a succession of Greek bishops, whose names are 
about all that Imtorv mords. They may be likened to St. 
Matthias, who, taking the place of Judas I s< a riot, was 
numbered amongst the apostles and mentioned no more. They 
were doubtless like innumerable clergy, of whose ordinations 
the world hears but whose faithful ministry is unobtrusive, 
of wh-mt St. Matthias may be regarded as the patron saint. 
These Greek bishops were from the first national leaders. It 
is known that by the timr of Justinian, conforming to the 
Imperial legist thr notable citizens, the clergy and dir 
Metropolitan, or the Patriarch, gat here* I togf-ther for their 
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election. The Emperor’s wishes decided the voting, especially 
when it concerned an important sec like Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Nicomedia or the capital. This practice sheds an interesting 
side-light on the nature of the Byzantine Church from the 
earliest times. 

When Theodosius succeeded Constantine in 395 A.D., the 
Empire was divided into Western and Eastern States 
Naturally Smyrna formed part of the Eastern Empire. Whilst 
the Western Empire was to last for only 81 years liefore fall¬ 
ing to the barbarian invaders, die Eastern Empire was to 
endure for 1123 years. Smyrna was destined to bear the 
brunt o' successive invasions long before the tail of Con¬ 
stantinople in 1453. The political division accentuated tin- 
internal differences between the Western and Eastern 
Churches, apparent even before the Council of Nicaea, and 
the ecclesiastical divisions exposed the simple believers at 
Smyrna to further suffering in the years ahead. 

For over a century, however, the internal dissensions and 
external attacks did not become acute, and the church of 
Smyrna wa> .J»lr to consolidate, increase steadily in numhers, 
and gather strength for the spiritual warfare to come. Many 
church buildings were erected of which, despite success v< 

< ai thquakes, fires and despoliation, traces still remain. 

Early in the Fifth Century, the Huns, more dtttTuctive than 
the locust, were sweeping down from the North and destroying 
whatever lay in their way. Their incursions into the cradle 
of civilisation became more frequent. Finding ( nstantinoph* 
impregnable, the barbarians by-passed the capital and made 
a ferocious irruption into Asia Minor. In 440 A.D., King 
Anila conquered Smyrna but did not Occupy the city. It 
was typical of these marauder* of the f Jr. ieco Roman world, 
that their hordes did not settle, or reconstruct the devastated 
areas, hut returned, leaving merely a trail of destruction. The 
Byzantine rule was then resumed in the city. 

The attacks of barbarians from the North wtpe soon suc¬ 
ceeded by incursions from the East, The adherents of Islam 
multiplied after the death of tlirir prophet Mohammed at 
Medina on 7th June, 632 A.I). Issuing from tin drsem of 
Arabia, the followers of this new religion, which owed so 
much to Judaism and < 'hi i h.milv, were resolved to spread it 
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by 11 it* sword. Many Arabs made the occasion an opportunity 
for piracy, 

From 673 to 677 A.D., the ships of Moawiah filled the sea 
of Marmara, but were successfully repelled. In 695 A.D., 
Smyrna was twice captured and occupied for some time by 
piratica! Arabs, who showed no mercy on the Christian 
citizens, Tlte Smyrna inns afterwards successfully lx*at oil 
desultory raiders, only to fall into the hands of Phocas, about 
9M9 A.IX, when he led a revolt against the Emperor of 

Byzantium. 


Meanwhile divergences were widening between the Eastern 
and the Western Churches, and in 850 A.D., they separated. 
Despite all efforts and the prayers of the faithful for unity, 
they failed to reach agteement and in 1054 A.D., the Great 
Schism was confirmed. Henceforth the Diocr.*- of Smyrna, 
formerly subject to Ephesus, became autocephalous, with 
jurisdiction over the bishoprics of Phocaca, Magnesia, Cluzo- 
menac, Archangelos, Petra and Sosandros. The latter, accord¬ 
ing to Sir William Ramsay, was probably Nymphaion, Nif, 
now known as Kemalpa^a- The simple Smyrnaian believers 
were vietims of political and ecclesiastical differences beyond 
their control, which must often have caused them anxiety and 
pain. 


At the same time tension was growing between the Eastern 
and Western States. Too often in the past their conflicts 
have been misrepresented as a straight issue between two 
• ival religions. Historians of all nationalities are now, how¬ 
ever, agreed that this is to over-simplify the situation. Motives 

were mixed, ami lh<- Crmaders themselves wore bv no means 
blind to the opportunities for adventure, conquest and plun¬ 
der. which the Crusades afforded. Moreover, just as in the 
Middle Ages, wars of conquest were common all over Europe, 
and rival dynasties rose and fell, so it was too in the East. The 
most bloody and firm* wars in the West wore the “ religious” 
wars, which were nrvri entirely unrelated to political, 
economic tutd other considerations. It must be rememliercd 
•bat these were dark and uncivilised times. It is grossly un- 

0 1 _ f # 

'*ur, therefore, for those who idealise the Crusaders to point 
ihe ruthlessness of their o >ponents, and to forget that in 

every country in Europe, the tnriimt handier, mass.ares, 
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assassinations anti treachery were all too common, and that 
the ostensible motive was usually religion. 

i he Arabs were but precursors of a more formidable wave 
of invaders gathering impetus in the East. The beginning of 
the eleventh Century saw the Oguz Turks rise to power in 
Asia Minor under the Seldjoukian dynasty. This dynasty 
had founded a powerful empire extending from Bey in Persia. 
On 29th August, 1071, Sultan Alp-Arslan won a great victory 
at Malazgirt and established the Turks in the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire, from which they were never dislodged. Suleyman, son 
of Kutulmuz, carried forward his conquests from Kizilirmark. 
.'Hid taking po session of central and western Anatolia, cap¬ 
tured Smyrna in 1076. In 1084, a Turkish pirate named 
Zachas, with his motley crew, seized Smyrna and declared 
himself king. 

In 1097, the Emperor Alexis Comnenas entrusted to his 
brother-in-law, John Ducas, the command of an army in¬ 
struct*‘t l to re capture the Aegean coast from the 1‘urks. I his 
Imperial army set forth from Abydos and, supported by a 
fleet, recaptured the Isles of Rhodes and Chios. They men 
proceeded to the sea-board and regained Ephesus and -Smyrna, 
nit only after killing ten thousand of her citizens. Following 
up their victories, they marched inland and drove the Turks 
out of Sardis. 


Subsequently, the Emperor gave Smyrna what protection 
he could, by restoring th< sstle on Mount Pagus, by fortifying 
the city and warding off pirates and invaders until the arrival 
of the Crusaders. Nevertheless due to iis gmgrajphiral 
position, it was inevitable that Smyrna should become a battle 
field. There is still a pan of Smyrna, to-day a suburb acrOtt 
the Gulf, which until 1922, was railed Cordelio. The local 
tradition is that Richard Coeur dc Lion, King of England, 

landed there, hence tin- corruption nf his name. At all events, 

it is ( Main that King Louis VII of France visited Stmrn.i 
about Christmas time in 1147 A.D. 

Meanwhile the counter-attack of the Byzantine sold 
drove the Seldjoukian Turks further into the interior, anil 
Sultan Mrs'ud Biikniid-Din removed his capital to K< 
Mea*ud n -solved, all the same, to regain the western province 
of Anatolia, and set forth on an expedition, lb march on 




Smyrna was intercepted by the arrival of the Second Crusade, 
and fierce fighting ensued The Sultan died in 1156, without 
any decisive results in the growing struggles. 

The term ** infidel ** was in these rude days used 1 
Christians to describe Moslems, who called Christian"'giaours” 
which had exactly the same meaning. Both were, in fact, 
faithful to what they believed to be the true faith, and so 
were described as “ unfaithful ”, “ unbelievers”, by the other. 
Hence these terms, which no enlightened Christian, Moslem 
or adherent of any of the other great world religions, would 
dream of using to-day, were as a matter of history in common 
usage hundreds of years ago. i’hey are, therefore, used in 
these pages only in their historical context. 

i he Third Crusade, led by the German Emperor Frederic 
Barberossa, crossed Anatolia. The Crusaders suffered 
casualties from the sniping and ambushes of inr< gular Turkish 
hands. Barberossa was drowned while bathii m the Tarsus 
or the Ermenek, and the Crusaders withdrew, leaving Smyrna 
again exposed to the invaders. 

i’ope Innocent 111 decided to launch a Fourth Crusade in 
1200 A.D., The results were tragic, for the Roman Catholic 
crusaders showed no desire to face the courageous Turks and 
the rigours of Anatolia. Instead, the unfortunate rivalry be¬ 
tween the Orthodox and Catholic Churches had not lx-en 
diminished by their common danger, and tie* latter were 
taking full advantage of their brethren’s request for help. 
They hired some Venetian ships and after desultory cam 
paigning in Vcnetia, they sailed to Constantino ' , sacked 
and pillaged the churches and let fire to part of tlie eitv. So 
the I •ourth Crusade ended with the founding of a .itin 
Empire at Constantinople in 1204 A.D., which lasted until 
1261 A.l>, 


Thus Smyrna came under the domination of the Bmperoi 
of Nicaea. One of them, the Kniperoi [ohn \ tscs, de 
voted much labour to strengthening and reconstructing the 
citadel on Mount Patful. He showed much sympathy for 

•h*' Stiiyrnaian Christians, and it is to liis credit that, at 
Nimphio in 1232, he made valiant though unMicrcttful eflorts 
to l»iing about the re-union of the Chur< h< *. 

In 1261, Michael Valenlogos made an alliance with the 


Genoese and delivered Constantinople (ram the UtiQ rulers. 
He thereupon became Emperor of the restored Byzantine 
Empire, which was to last till the fall of Constantinople. 1 
the Treaty of Alliance, the Emperor Paleologos granted 
special privileges to the Genoese. He authorised them to 
settle at Smyrna on condition that there they recognised the 
authority of the Greek Metropolitan. The new colonv were 
diligent traders and embellished Mount Pag us, but by the 
end of century they were obliged to withdraw before further 
invasions. 


L'he power of the Byzantine Empire was on the wane, and 
the Sefdjouk regime was also declining. Other Turkish 
leaders were rising. Meanwhile, dread of the irrt 
Mogul conquerors was in all hearts. The Seldiouks were 
decisively beaten at the Battle of Kosedag in 1243, and sub¬ 
mitted to the authority of the Moguls. The Mohammedan 
Mongols, or Moguls, after over-running Central and Western 
Asia, arrived in 1219, under Ghengis Khan, on the frontiers 
of India, but did not cross the Indus, News of these short 
squat warriors, described by their enemies as inen “with 
slit eyes anil snouts like pigs”, who could riile great distances 
and then fight without seeming to lire, followed the trade 
routes to Smyrna. Racial cousins of the artars, their reputa 
tinn spread limror, fear and gloom as they advanced under 
Tamerlane the Terrible (or Timur). This last monarch of 
the Taghlak line, hurst into India at the lie. id of a mightv 
horde, captured and sacked Delhi in 1398, and laid waste 
a great part of Hindustan. Their Empire was expanding 
from the Gobi Desert in all directions. 

Nearer Smyrna, during this time, other movements were 
taking pin < . Jean Paleologos, brother of the Emperor 
Michael, for some time resisted the invasion of the Turkish 
Princes, but in 1279, the latter conquered all the* provin - 
of the North-West and West, including the tea-board from 
the Marmara to the Aegean Sea. In 1300, the Prince of 
Mentese tent a fleet to conquer Rhodes, which remained ten 
years under his domination. AlHiut the same time Sasa lVv 
! '.VI nrs IVrgamnni and Ephesus. Acclaimed as 
the first Ottoman Sultan, Aldin-Amir appeared in I.ydia 
and took possession of Tralles, which lie made his In d| i no i 



a nd re-named Aid in. I n the same year he advanced on 
Smyrna, which he Ijcsiegcd, and after its capitulation nomina¬ 
ted his son, Umur, as governor. 

When Umur Bey succeeded to the throne of Aid in, he made 
Smyrna his stronghold, re-inforted his navy at Ephesus, and 
began to attack the Isles of the Archipelago. Confronted 
with this new menace, Pope Clement VI preached the Fifth 
Crusade. There was, however, little enthusiasm amongst the 
impoverished and w.ir-weary Western nations, and the re¬ 
sponse was poor. Amongst the crowned heads of Europe 
only Humbert II, the last Dauphin of Austria, responded to 
the appeal. The Knights of Rhodes, nevertheless, saw a good 
Opportunity for rc-capiuring Sim nu for the Christians while 
I hnur Bey was away on a coastal expedition, spreading Islam 
by the sword. This Order of Knights Hospitaller had been 
founded in 10114 at Jerusalem lor the express purpose of 
fighting against the infidels, and were driven successively 
from the Holy Land to Ephesus, Rhodes and finally Malta. 

In I'M l. t went\ seven galleys set sail with a Papal Army, 
bleated by Pope Clement VI. Called “ the Crusade of the 
Isles”, this was realh the Crusade of Smyrna The fleet 
sailed the Aegean Sea and routed the Turkish pirates at 
Miiylrnc. The (i.dleya then entered the Cub of Smyrna. The 
Christians had little difficulty in occupying the great rocky 
cattle by the sea-side. They re-named the rastlc ** Saint 
Peter”, and made it the base of their operations. Umur 
Ihy hastened back too late to dislodge the Crusaders, and 
was obliged to withdraw to his fortress on Mount Pagus. 

While the I'urks held the surrounding heights, the lower 
parts ol the city remained firmly in the handset the Crusaders, 
for a period of fifty-seven years. Incidentally this was exactly 
the number of years of the Crusades at Constantinople, and 
because Smyrna was occupied by the Papal Forces at the 
time it was called “the city of the Pope”. The Hmyinaian. 
now hail to look to the Pojjm for deliverance from the rule 
Of the Sultans. Many accepted the leadership of the Roman 
bishops, the first of whom was appointed to omyrna in 1346. 
Nine l^atin bishops succeeded him until the year 16!>5. 

I he Christians had several revet On one OGCtdOn 
Umrr Bey nuoitfil to a stratagem. He pi ndrd to retreat. 



The elated Christians, instead of pursuing the Turks, went 
10 offer their thanksgiving for victory. The Roman Patriarch 
of Constantinople, sent by the Pope, was leading the prayers 
of the great multitude which thronged into the Cathedral, 
near St. Peter’s Castle. Whilst all the people were intent on 
the service, Umer Bey and his soldiers returned stealthily, 
surrounded die Cathedral, and ft 11 upon the unarmed wor¬ 
shippers. Among the massacred Christians was the Roman 
Pa t riarch himself. The church was desecrated and the orna- 
nirnts destroyed. When this news reached the Pope, he com* 
missioned a Dominican, Le Bienhcreux Venturi no qe Bergamo 
to inspire an expedition known as “ the holy union *\ This 
courageous and saintly leader himself died at Smyrna on the 
eve of their victory. 

The D&ophin of Austria, at the head of 3,300 bowmen 
ami 700 t availy, engaged the l urks at Adramyttium. At tin* 
foot of Mount Ida, they killed several thousand of the enemy, 
and so restored Smyrna to the Christians. 

In 1.547, Humbert's wife fell ill and died. Suffering from 
ill-health himself, he therefore returned to his estates in the 
spring. Umer Bey, deeming the moment opportune, mustered 
his navy at Ephesus and attacked the Isle of Iinbros. The 
expedition failed, and so the Knights Hospitallers, who oc¬ 
cupied St. Peter’s Castle and were weary of thr prolonged 
struggles, took this opportunity of entering into peace negotia¬ 
ting-. with Umer Bey and Hizir Bey in 1347. 

I'he Pop- found die terms, involving the surrender of 
Smyrna, quite unacceptable, and in February, 1348, refused 
to ratify the Treaty. Umur Bey thereupon determined to 
take the city or die in the attempt, tn March, 13*18, he con¬ 
centrated all his forces, filled the moats, erected scaling lad- 

rs and or h red a general assault. Himself fighting in the 
front rank, Umur Bey was scaling a ladder when he raised 
his head a moment to calculate the distance to climb. He 
half-opened his visor, and straightway receiving an arrow 
between his “yes, fell dead at the foot of the ladder. In 
despair, the Turks raised the siege and withdrew. 

Urnur'i brother, Hizir Bey, who succeeded him on the 
throne of ATdin, had no desire to carry on the campaign. On 
18th April, 1348, he signed a treaty with the Christians which 
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was much in their favour and included many concessions for 
them. The Pope ratified this treaty in 1350. Under its 
provisions Hizir Bey retained the throne of Ai'din, and the 
heights of Smyrna remained in his territory, but the harbour 
and all its commerce, upon which the prosperity of the city 
depended, became the monopoly of the Latins, the Venetians 
and the Genoese. The Byzantine element was for the time 
being subdued and negligible. 

Hizir Bey's otherwise uneventful reign ended in 1300, when 
his son Isa Bey succeeded him ana had to recognise the 
sovereignty of the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid J. Ant! so alter 
the death of Umur Bey, Smyrna remained for fifty-seven 
years under two regimes. Both Murad I, and afterwards his 
son Bayazid I, attacked Smyrna. The latter blockaded tl 
city from the sea for seven years, but failed to dislodge the 
I* tin community. 

At last the long-dreaded conqueror, Tamerlane the Terribh . 
whose armies of 500,000 Mongols had for twenty years sub¬ 
dued the East from Afghanistan to Egypt with unrelenting 
energy, was turning towards Smyrna, In 1402, in perhaps 
the greatest battle in Turkish history. Tamerlane defeated 
Biyaaid I at Ankara, and took him prisoner. He then sent 
nut several armies to seize various regions in Western Anatolia. 
Hie same year M irza Mehmet Sultan, grandson of Tamerlane, 
established his winter quarters at Magnesia. Before the end 
of the year Tamerlane himself headed the western invasion, 
and moving up the coast, he by-passed Ephesm and drew 
U P his massive army of Tartars before the chv of Smyrna. On 
1st December, 1402, Tamerlane the Terrible laid siege to 
Smyrna. 

At first Tamerlane sent a herald to the Knights of Rhodes, 
summoning them to embrace the Mohammedan religion or 
to pay heavy tribute, and threatening them with death if they 
refused. The Knights rejected the ultimatum. TkOfttlPOB 
Tamerlane ordered some huge blocks of stone to bo oast into 
the entrance to the harbour, which was formed by a channel, 
held by two dikes, loading in from the Sea. 11«* thus closed 
the harbour from access from the soa. The tailors manning 
the galleys belonging to the Knights of Rhodes, had been 
shrewd enough to take* to the open soa brforo Sunrise, for 


otherwise they would have been set on fire. The invaders 
then closed in from three sides on the fortress of St. Peter, 
which was the last stronghold of the Smyrnaians. 

Despite torrential rain, the battle never relaxed by day 
or night. The defenders fought heroically against a con¬ 
tinuous assault. But on 17th December, 1402, after a sir 
lasting fifteen days, Tamerlane commanded every man of his 
vast army to throw a large stone simultaneously against the 
the defenders. The surprise shower of many thousands of 
missiles wrought such havoc that the besiegers were able 
quickly to follow up their advantage, scale the walls, and 
capture the* fortress. The Knights fouidit their way to the 
sea, where they were received b^ their galleys. Th*’ Smyrnaian 
warriors who bad given their support to the Kniehts, tried to 
swarm on to the ships, but the sailors repulsed them. These 
unfortunate Christians were thus left to their fate. 

More than a thousand of the vanquished Christians were 
led before Tamerlane, and were all promptly m irred. The 
conqueror ordered that several pyramids should he erected 
with their decapitated heads, while taking care to place their 
skulls between the stones of the citadel to replace the latter. 
On the day after these bloody events, some Christian frigates 
arrived too late to relieve the city. When they approached 
the shore, Tamerlane ordered -ne human heads to be thrown 
on to their decks. At the sight of these hideous remains, the 
erews were seized with terror and fled for the open sea. 

Finally, putting to the sword every Christian man. woman 
nr child, hr could find in Smyrna, Tamerlane sacked and 
burnt the city, left it in charge of Kind), of the Ottoman 
dynasty of the Djmmcids, and returned to his capital. 

After the departure of Tamerlane the Terrible, and the 
th of Bayaxid I in March, 1403, there followed a period 
of anarchy in Anatolia. There were widespread and petiv 
struggles for ascendancy, and the Province of Smyrna came 

under the domination of several Generals. From 1409. the 

rity of Smyrna formed part of an Ottoman province, which 

‘fisinck n >ortant from the rei ui of Fatih Meh- 
met II, Kineil. the Governor, became too ambitious, and so 
Sultan Mohammed 1 marched on Smyrna in 1419, reduced 
the two castles, and left him nnlv the unfortified citv. In 


in 


M-1, Sultan Amurat II rebuilt tbe castle of St. Peter, which 
.Mood until 1877 A.D, For the next two centuries the Otto¬ 
mans remained undisputed masters of the city, and with the 
rise of their naval power, Smyrna became the base for their 
fleets, which attacked the coasts of Algeria, Morocco, and 
Spain. 

So faithful Smyrna had met the first ferocious assaults 
against Christendom, which were to culminate in the fall of 
Constantinople to the Osman!i Turks in 1453. Dread of the 
“ infidels ” was increasing in the West as the last great bastion 
of Christendom was disintegrating, hut through their “ dark 
a ($es ” too, the example of Smyrna had shone as a “candle- 
stick “ of “ the churches which are in Asia Through all 
her suffering she emerged a shining example of faithfulness. 
Mid now far and wide amongst her conquerors, Smyrna be¬ 
came known as “ The Giaour City M (infidel city). 
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Chapter IV 


THERE IS A TIDE 

THE tideless Mediterranean Sea, flooding through the 
Aegean, ripples like a lake on the shores of the Gulf of 
Smyrna, The dry rocky beds of the rivulets, flowing into 
the Gulf, fill with torrents after the rains. The silt of thou¬ 
sands of years is slowly altering the contour of the coast, and 
down at Ephesus the harbour, where St. Paul landed, is now 
several miles from the sea. 

It is clear that Nature gave no tide to Smyrna. Yet, be¬ 
cause of its position, through all the Ages the ebb and flow of 
countless migrations and invasions has passed over this site. 
Like an expanse of golden sand, claimed both by sea anti 
land, Smyrna stands between East and West. 

“ 1 hen- is a tide in the affairs of men, which taken at the 
flood Lads on to Fortune ”, wrote William Shakespeare in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth I. It was men like the lJi/a> 
bethan sea-dogs, who seeking their fortune at Smyrna, 

providentially opened the way for a flow of Western 

Christianity through their commercial enterprise. 

History shows that the tide did not turn till the close of the 

/ _ 

16th Century. The Fall of Constantinople in 1453 p 
unnoticed in Britain. The English had no direct contact with 
the Byzantine Empire. Trade through Smyrna had been in 

t hf I uinds of Genoese, Venetians and Florentines. English 

merchants had adventured into the Mediterranean Sea during 
the 15th Century, hut all trade vanished during the con¬ 
tinuous state of war between Christians and Moslems in the 
Eastern Mediterranean when Turkish sea power was at its 
height. 

Sultan Suleyman the Magnificent brought the Turks to the 

iMtes of \ ■ and hr Ion* them Rhodes, the last Christian 

stronghold in the Levant, fell in 1 a Venetian tiado was 
hit by their wars between 1537-40 and 1571-73 and their loss 
of territory in the Aegean and on the Greek mainland. Trade 
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was also reduced by the Portuguese discovery o - the Cape of 
Good Hope route, while the Smyrna route was infested with 
corsairs waging an indiscriminate warfare against the 
“ giaours ”, especially from the coasts of Barbary. 

But in course of time the tide of invasion reached a low 
ebb. The Knights of St. John repulsed the Turks from their 
battlements on Malta ill 1565. Finally, the resounding nav d 
victory of the Spanish and Venetians over the Turks at the 
Battle of Lcpanto in 1571, marked the turning of the tide. 
Holinshead records that in London “ there were bonfires made 
through the citie, with banqueting and great rcjoycing as 
good cause there was for a victorie of so great importance to 
the whole state of Christian commonwealth With the 
death of Suleyman the Magnificent the Turkish invasion of 
Ghristendom had spent its force. The lull gave an opportunity 
for the merchant adventurers of England, and other Western 
powers, to pursue their trade in the Orient. 

Meanwhile other movements in the Wot were Ivaring 
fruit. After the Fall of Constantinople, the Greek intellectuals 
found sanctuary in Italy, and the dissemination of Byzantine 
art and culture was followed by a revival of classical know¬ 
ledge and learning, which issued in the Renaissance. The 
invention of printing, and the new spirit of enquiry and 
adventure, gave a great impetus to the reaction against 
Mediaeval superstitions and abuses, which led to the Reforma¬ 
tion. 

I he influence of both the Renaissance and the Reformation 
was soon to filter into Smyrna. The Christian community 
had hitherto comprised Judacic, Orthodox and Catholic 
elements. Henceforth it w-as to be enriched by almost even 
other school and tradition, from Continental Protestantism 
m rrlnnm-t! Catholicism, from Calvinists. Lutherans and 
Puritans to s >ts Presbyterians and American rogation al- 

>*t$, from Huguenots to Catholic Armenians, and not least 
bv the Church of England. They tsch were to contribute 
something to the life ami witness of the Church in Smyrna, 
■md despite .dl their unhappy divisions and occasional quarrels, 
they were one in their loyalty, love and suffering for their 
common Saviour. 

With the influx of trading colonies came clergy and minis* 


tors to provide for the spiritual needs of the various churches. 
In due course missionaries also appeared. Thus they formed 
together a microcosm of the Universal Church, divided in 
faith and order, but united in their allegiance and suffering 
for Our Lord, sharing the life of His Church in Smyrna, in 
the midst of a hostile world. They all had their triumphs and 
failings, and only by sacrifice and suite ring were they to 
overcome the subtle assaults of the Devil from within and 
without. 

The first Roman missionaries to come to Smyrna after the 
Crusades were the Franciscans. A Franciscan 1 louse was 
founded in 1400, near to the Creek Orthodox Church of St. 
Photinios. it was built with the benefactions of the Genoese, 
whose armies had conquered the Asiatic sea-board. In 1453, 
a vindant plague, which swept Smyrna, brought death to 
nearly all the religious, and so the Greeks occupied the build¬ 
ing. In lf>22, the only Roman Catholic church in Smyrna was 
the little chapel of the Venetian Convent, and the only Roman 
clergy were the Venetian Qbsrrvatorians who served this 
chapel. 

The first of the Western powers of Christendom to establish 
political and trade relations with the Turks were the French. 
They obtained their first “capitulations", as the agreements 
wrre called, from the Sultan in 1535. Prosperity, however, 
soon vanished as the Wars of Religion developed in France. 
Towards the end of the century the cloth industry of Nor¬ 
mandy, Languedoc and Provence was destroyed by civil war. 
French shipping was plundered by both H.irbary .md English 
corsairs, for the French Ambassador at Constantinople had 
opposed the entry of the English into the Levant. Mean¬ 
while the English, and later the Dutch, were becoming serion . 
rivals. 

It was therefore not until lf>23 that their numbers justified 
the French Consul at Smyrna in asking the Ambassador at 
Constantinople to send their colony a Chaplain In response 
to Ins request, two Jesuits were sent as Consular Chaplains, 
and more of their Order followed, The\ i. sided at the Con- 
sulate, from whem <• ih ministered until they were joined 
hv the- Gapucint in 1621V The (iapucins were then nominated 
as the official Consular Chaplains, and the Jesuits withdrew 
to found a boo I and a chapel elsewhere in Smyrna. 
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The Capt lcins, whom M. Dupuy, the French Vice-Consul, 
had originally invited from Constantinople to act as Consular 
almoners, had now been given authority to serve as priests to 
the French Catholics. In 1630, they built a church dedicated 
to St. Polycarp, as the Patron Saint of Smyrna, and developed 
his cult. Here they served for a hundred years. 

The Dutch first appeared in the Levant when Venetian 
trade was declining and the French were resisting the English. 
In 1535 they traded under the French flag. But when the 
English disputed the French rights, their Ambassador I.elo 
secured capitulations in 1601, by which the Dutch traded 
under the English flag, and this was ratified by the Sultan. 
Cornelius Van Haagen succeeded in obtaining capitulations 
for the Dutch in 1612, and henceforth they traded indepen¬ 
dently. They concentrated their trade with the Levant at 
Smyrna, where a Dutch Consul was appointed in 1651. They 
became formidable rivals of the other nations and during the 
English Civil War and Co mm onwealth period, the Dutch 
boom prat ti* ally supplanted the trade of all others. 


The Dutch introduced to Smyrna a strong Calvinist tradi¬ 
tion. As time went on many Swiss, Huguenots and other Con¬ 
tinental Protestants, gathered with them for worship. Services 
were at first ti Id in their Consulate Chapel, and Dutch Chap¬ 
lains ofliciated. Many years later their Chapel formed part 
of the Dutch Hospital, and eventually the Dutch Chapel stood 
in its own grounds. 

The English adventurers had n u lied the Isle of Chios in 
the reign of Henry VII. Chios then belonged to the powerful 
Venetian Republic and the British had appointed an Italian 
as Consul th< Now they were pu ig forward their ven¬ 
tures to Smyrna itself. The pioneers ••re two English mer¬ 
chants, Edward ( 'sborne and Richard Staper who sent out 
agents the Levant in 1575, and in 1560 the English cured 
capitulation* from the Sultan. 

Chiron Eli?al>et h vigorously denied any alliance with in¬ 
fidels against Christians, as reflecting on her loyalty to 
( 1 tendom. The French, however, had allied themselves 

with the infidels in their struggle against Charles V. and 
then* is no doubt th U the negotiations ol the first two English 



Ambassadors at Constantinople reveal |>olitical motives in re¬ 
opening communications with Turkey. Certainly the Queen 
and her advisers, Burghley and Walsingham, were enthusias¬ 
tically in favour of embarking on this big commercial enter¬ 
prise, The project received widespread support in England. 
The Bishop of London, alone condemned it, on the ground 
that trade through the Mediterranean would lead to the 
capture and enslavement of more Englishmen by the Barbary 
pira tes. 

I he Bishop’s objections were over-ruled and in 15fll, the 
Levant Company was granted a Royal Charter. Royal 
Councillors, wealthy merchants, and it is said Queen Elizabeth 
herself, subscribed. William Harborn>, one of the leading 
merchants, was appointed Ambassador. His salary, at Wal- 
singham’s instigation, was paid by the Company, but his 
travelling expenses to Constantinople were defrayed by the 
Quem I in self. (For information about the Company, dm 
author is indebted to Dr. Alfred Wood’s History of th e 
Levant Company .) 

Of the many glorious enterprises of the Elizabethan age, 
few have made a more profound effect on the course of history 
than the great Levant Company. The raw cotton they im¬ 
ported from Smyrna, Cypiu* and Syria, was used by the 
Dutch and blemish weavers, seeking refuge from religious 
persecution in the Low Countries, to found the cotton in¬ 
dustry of I^ nr ash ire. The exchange of merchandise built up 
the Yorkshire woo! trade, brought currants and sultanas for 
the plum-pudding, and produced the coffcc-houscs frequented 
by Dr. Johnson and Boswell. John Evelyn saw coffee for the 
first time in his life ;it Radio] College, Oxford, in l(»37, and 
in |b r >0 probably the first coffee-house in Christendom was 

t ried at the Angel Inn, Oxford, (on the site of the j >r< --nr 
I'samination Schools). In die next hbv years the roller 
houses played an important pan in the litetarv. "ti.il. politi¬ 
cal, ant] even religious, life of the nation. But the most re¬ 
markable result of alt was that so soon after the Elizabethan 
church settlement, the f hurrh of England was established in 
Smyrna, where it has flourished ever since, contributing its 
interpretation of the Faith and dialing the sufferings of the 
one, holv catholic* and apostolic Church. 



The members of the Levant Company were called “ lec¬ 
tors * flat is, men who bought and sold goods on commission. 
When they formed an Association for the protection of their 
interests it was called a “ Factory ”, In some places, such as 
Oporto, though apparently not in Smyrna, they built fine 
Factory Houses, which served as their meeting plai <■ and club. 

The factory established at Smyrna rapidly expanded, and 
ultimately became the most important of the Company's settle¬ 
ments. fins was largely due to the good harbour, and the 
fact that the Christians enjoyed greater freedom and security 
there than in the interior. In due course more and more of 
the Persian goods, which bad formerly gone to Aleppo, passed 
to Smyrna. Besides the silks of Persia, the factory became a 
collecting centre for the mohair of Asia Minor, for cotton 
growing in the district, and for silk, wine and turpentine from 
the adjacent islands. By 1649, the volume of trade at Smyrna 
had surpassed that of “ the Sublime Port ”, 

All Europeans in Turkey were called “ Franks ”, and d» spite 
the capitulations, were treated as “ giaours ’ to be fleeced. A 
Frank quarter soon sprang up no.u the quayside, where they 
all mixed freely. Here the Westerners made the best of the 
conditions. In due course they built the finest houses in the 
city. They were all in one street, closed at night and so 
narrow that a laded camel could not pass. It was called Frank 
Street and backed on to the water. Their gardens blossomed 
with oranges and lemons, the warehouses were below, and 
their dwellings above. The batmen of the va> nations* 
factories flew over all, vying with one another in the height of 
their gilded il.i ■ ufFs. The cosn >litan and convivial at¬ 
mosphere earned for their quarter the name of “ Petit Paris”. 
Only French, English and Dutch were spoken. In tin course 
of time, Capucins, Jesuits and FiaIiciscans could lie seen 
promenading, there was public singing and preaching in the 
churches and < 'insular chapels, cabarets were open dav and 
•fight when \ouug and old played, darned and made vot'd 

cheer. 

Much hospitality was exchanged, and among the fetes (hey 
held an annual election of a carnival king, known as the 
" Fapegai ”, in which all the Franks jm L lb tin ! of 
the Iflth Century, the 1 lish hat! even brought Out a pack of 
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hounds and hunted the country as in Merry England, which 
it is recorded, “ was a prodigious mystery to the Turks", 
The more serious minded cultivated archaeology, and William 
Ray, British Consul at Smyrna from 1677 — 1703, collected 
two thousand coins and medals, which he presented to the 
Bodleian Museum at Oxford. 

Tlie first British Chaplain was appointed by the General 
Court of the Levant Company in 1636. The Revd. Thomas 
Curtys, M.A., of Sydney College, thus started a tradition at 
the Smyrna factory which was to continue long after the 
Company itself Wgl dissolved. The Chaplains for tOme titm• 
residfd with the Consuls and held their services at a chapel 
in the Consulate. There is evidence that the British valued 
tln ir services, for a Consul complained to the Company in 
16. r >4, that Mr. Winchester only preached once a week, and 
the Company, whilst regretting this, felt the factory was to 
blame and should induce him to preach more frequently. 

As Smyrna became a commercial centre, more and more 
Armenians were attracted to the West. They came from a 
Kingdom which had been the first State in the world to adopt 
Christianity as its official religion. King Tiridates III, in 
303, had set an example which was followed ten years later 
by the Emperor Constantine. They belonged to one of the 

most ancient churches of the East, inspired bv St Gregory 
the Illuminator. Before the British had a cemetery in Smyrna, 
;t Captain John Moyer, who died in 1637, was buried in the 
churchyard of the Armenian Cathedral Bv 1660, there were 
two Armenian churches in Smyrna and tin* numhet was in¬ 
creasing. 

Despite their suppression, the Creeks had maintained their 
continuity and built more churches as the times improved. 
ConiMjerre was dominated by tin* Jews, Greeks and 
Armenians, with whom the Franks did business rather than 
with their Turkish rulers. 

The French made the experiment in 1670, of sending out 
Igjyf to the Capucin*f convent at Smyrna in order to Irani 
Turkish and act as intn ler, Uni r< erallv speaking, from 
!6 r > r > to 1720, there were so few Roman Catholics remaining 
in Smyrna, that “ Apostolic Vi< us of the Church of Smyrna " 
were appoint' d inste.nl of Bishops. Their were seven such 
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Vicars until the Roman Catholic Bishopric was reconstituted 
in 1818, 

The Republic of Venice recaptured the Isle of Chios in 
1694, Shortly the Venetian galleys appeared in force in the 
Gulf of Smyrna. The Turks retaliated by preparing to mas¬ 
sacre all the Christians of Smvrna. To prevent such re- 
piisals the British, French and Hutch Consuls went out to 
the Venetian fleet and persuaded their Admiral to withdraw, 
rhe navy sailed away and the massacre was averted. 

This was the final attempt to recapture Smyrna from the 
Ottoman Empire, but the nations which made up the 
Christian community of Smyrna, were frequently at war with 
each other. Divided |>oIitical and ecclesiastical loyalties led 
to tragic results, and to add to their luilerings the Turks were 
ever ready to play one off against another. For instance, 
English ships were used by both sides in the Turco-Venetian 

Ww of 1643-69. 

The Anglo Dutch War of 1653, in which the English were 
defeated at Leghorn, was a determined attempt to drive the 
English out of the Eastern Mediterranean, but Admiral Blake’s 
victory the following year brought peace. During the Civil 
War, the disorder at home, the strumles with the Dutch, 
f rench and Spaniards, the attacks <*| Prince Rupert** fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and the internal problems of the Com¬ 
pany, created a slump in British trade until the Restoration. 
At Constantinople the collapse of business gave rise to an 
pt'der for the closing of the factory there, and the transfer of 
its hooks to Smyrna, though this was never enforced. 

To a great extent the for-tunes of the churches followed 
those of their nations. Politics and religion were close!v 
related. The British Ambassador, Bendysh, retained the title 

H.M. Ambassador" alter the Commonwealth was pro¬ 
claimed in 1649, and it was said that his Chaplain even 

prayed for the King’s restoration. Owing to the trade de¬ 
pression the Ambassador was replaced by an "agent” in the 
interests of economy. This national crisis gravely affected 
church life in Smyrna, where also there were conflicting 
iLivalist and Parliament.irian sympathies. 

This was notably the case in tin .ipjxmitment of the British 
Chaplains, When, for example, the Revd. William Bull lay 
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on his death-bed, he recommended Dr. Dunconc of Messina 
as his successor, and it was agreed in lS'iS that if he arrived 
he should be appointed temporarily. The London heads of 
the Levant Company were staunch Parliamentarians, and 
Dr. Duncone was a notable Royal ine, having been a 
Chaplain to King Charles I and one of the ablest and most 
learned of Archbishop Laud’s associates who had gone into 
exile to minister to his countrymen on the Continent after 
the King’s defeat. And so, instead, the Company informed 
the Consul that with the approval of the Speaker and the 
Lord General they had appointed Dr. Thomas Browne as 
Chaplain of Smyrna. 

After the Restoration of King Charles II matters came to a 
head with the appointment of the Revd. John Broadgat 
Vicar of Elandon and a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge* Mr. Broad gate was a typical Puritan, and suffered 
severely for his convictions in Smyrna. The hard conditions 
under which the factors lived in Smyrna produced all the 
vices which offended the Puritans most. The Company had 
tried to check gambling and drunkenness, and had refused 
a passage to a woman “ who was reputed to he of noo good 
fame”. With great conscientiousness Mr. B site prepared 
a catechism L lore leaving England, which he had printed 
and Stitched in blue paper. On his arrival he gave a copy 
to every member of the factory. The booklet immediately 
aroused the hostility of the Hon, Dudley North, who in¬ 
scribed his copy ** Broadgate*s Broad Way to Bliss, brought 
forth for the breeding of the brutes of Smyrna ”, 

True to his ideals, Mr, Broadgatc roundly denounced all 
vice, but maybe rather harshly and tactlessly, for hr ap¬ 
parently roused the opposition of (lie entire community. Roger 
North, in his Lives of the .Vort/w, writes that he "accounted 
to himself that lie was to go over to he tutor to a parcel of 
rude irreligious boys, and that he ought to erect a discipline, 
and make a Presbyterian reform among them. . . Now, for tin 
better understanding Of this hiftorietle it is to he i i iik inhn ed, 
that these factories carry themselves very high; ami, if their 

Chaplain Ire a venerable and prudent and good M.m. i< vne 

him entirely, and, calling him Pappas, which is the term, in 
the Levant, given to their pii*sts, nut only observe and honour, 
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but present him very considerably so that he cannot but live 
well, and grow rich; and they will take any just admonition or 
advice from him, if it be respec tfully delivered, but if he be 
impertinent, or what they call a 41 Galli-pettine ”, and thinks 
to treat them as boys, they despise and deride him . . . and 
lead him a life (as they say) like a dog *\ 

Of all places for a Puritan to witness to his faith, Smyrna 
was probably the hardest. Hostility to his ministry increased 
to such proportions that Mr. Broadgatc was forcibly ejected. 
Lord Winchelsea, the Ambassador, wrote to the Bishop of 
London a long letter in which he states, “ For want of the 
presence and [lower of an English bishop whose jurisdiction 
might reach the clergy of England inhabiting within the 
dominions of one of the seven churches of Asia, I hav 
ventured, by vertuc of that commission his Majestic was 
pleased to give me, to supply (hat office mv self, by discharging 
one John Broadgatc, Ghaplainr to the English factory at 
Smyrna, from his office there, and embarking him for Eng* 
land to receive farther what ecclesiastical censure your lord¬ 


ship shall thinkc fit to impose upon him”. The letter con¬ 
tinues, "Truly my lord it were worthy the pious considera¬ 
tions of my lord of Canterbury and your lordship to supply 
the foraigne factories with in* n qualified according to the 
late Art of Parliament, that so heresy and schisme, which 
hath with so much care beene endeavoured to bee extirpated 
out of England, ma\ not by transplant it ion take the deeper 
root beyond the seas and so the youth poisoned and infected 
who otherwise might by advantage of their estates and for¬ 
tunes gained abroad heroine excellent instruments of the 
Church and State. Nor is it requisite that chaplains sent 
into Turkey hi*' men of orthodox principle! according to the 
doctrine of the Church of England, but also men eminent for 
piety and prudence; for having diversitie of religions am) 
persons of various educations and man new to converse with, it 
is not Irsse than necessary to lice supplied with those whose 

practise in the world Hid knowledge of men might proem** 
from all a respect and reputation to our Church. And there¬ 
fore I brsei-eh \ out lordship would be pleased to take care 
that Smyrna he supplved with such a one ", 

Fite Ambassador wrote in similar terms to the Secretary 





of Star ml the Lord Treasurer, and again to the Bishop of 
London suggesting that the sailors, bound for the Levant, 
should he members of the Church of England and not non¬ 
conformists. 

The Puritan chaplain received no sympathy from Dr. 
Henchman, Bishop of London. Far from supporting the 
clergy of another school, he replied to the Ambassador, thank¬ 
ing him for his “ mast pious care to preserve the sincerity of 
the doctrine and discipline of the English Church in th<< 
Foraigne parts where our chief merchants negotiate ”, and 
adding, “ 1 am very gladd that Mr. Broadgate, being so 
petulant and turbulente, is discharged from Smyrna and sent 
hither, where the law< s have provided sufficiently agaynst such 
insolent attempters ”, 

The General Couj t of the Company, however, did not 
share their lordships’ religious views, and Mr, Broadgate’s 
case was referred to the Court of Assistants who found that 
Mr. Cave, Consul of Smyrna and one of the ring-leaders, had 
acted most irregularly. They imposed on him a fine. Aider- 
man William Love, a Nonconformist, was especially indignant 
over the treatment and the lack of respect shown to the 
Chaplain. The Consul was duly reprimanded and ordered to 

nd home Mr. Broadgate’* books and property. He was 
further instructed to take steps to ( heck gambling, drunkencss 
and other vices, and to send away women without husbands. 
It was decided that Mr. Broadgate should receive good com¬ 
pensation, which charge should be borne by the factory of 
Smyrna. Not much later the Revd. John Broadgate died, 
after a rather lonely life and uneventful career, which from 
a worldly point ol view had been ruined :it Smyrna. 

Perhaps the Puritan ideals and witness to the Moral I«aw, 

for which the British Chaplain stood, were ill in Cod’s pur¬ 
pose for Smyrna. After all, we hear of St. John the Baptist 
going out into the wilderness as a protest against tin* world I i- 

ness of Jerusalem, and there roundly denouncing the ' s of 
■ II i lasses. M e fe ar nothing of Ids tact and pleasing man* 
ners, of his piety and prudence, still less of any respect of 

persons. No wonder Herod rejoin'd to *.< e Ins hr.el on ,i 

chargri | Perhaps Mr. Broadgate was a prophet in Smyrna. 

These were halcyon days for pirates. Pirates of every sea* 


faring nationality made their names and fortunes, only sur¬ 
passed by the British, Spanish and French pirates who later 
infested the Spanish Main. 

Since the opening of the trade routes from the West, the 
pirates of Barbary, where the Sultan's authority was only a 
shadow, hud continually flung the consuls into prison and 
impounded the goods of the traders. Extortion was the 
lot of the Christian merchants, whose captors regarded all 
Giaours as fair prey. Thousands of British were enslaved by 
Barbary and I*urk corsairs. The Company's agents were 
continually redeeming them, while the Government authorised 
the Bishops of England to organise national collections for 
this purpose. 

This prriod saw the aftermath of centuries of warfare, 
which left its usual legacy of bitterness and prejudice. 
Christians were, therefore, not popular in Turkey, and their 
Ambassadors and Consuls found it necessary to employ janis* 
saries as guards whenever they went out. Fill the middle of 
the 18th Century, the* Europeans only went out of Smyrna in 
large parties, because* of the bandits surrounding the city. 
The factors in Smyrna at first wore robes, pelisses and long 
must.iehioi like the Turks. The French, unlike the English 
and Dutch, were nevertheless distinguishable by their manner. 
But by the end of the 17th Century, manv were wearing 
European sword, wig anti cocked hat. They still resided 
on sufferance only until as late as 1773, for it is recorded that 
when Dr. Johnson visited Montiuse in that year. In* entered 
the “qualified" Episcopal chapel and gave a shilling to the 
clerk, saying, “He belongs to an honest church ", Boswell 
41 put him in mind iliat episcopals wrrr but dissenters here; 

they were only tolerated. 'Sir, (said he) we are here as 
Christians in Turkey * 

D pile tin* temper <>i the dim . the British Amltasaador, 
Sir John Finch, secured a renewal of the English capitulation! 
with rat additions, from Mohammed IV in 1675. Per¬ 
mission was now given to me Christian witnesses against 
Modems who were renegade Christians, It all arose out of 
a case in Smyrna of an English factor who It.id robbed his 
principals and then turned Moslem to del end himself, lo¬ 
calise the evidence of a Christina w»s not |>cmiittcil against 
a Moslem. 
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•n 1683, the Turks were fighting desperately against the 
Empire, Poland and Venice, and turned to the one European 
power which had preserved common interests and understand¬ 
ing with them since the reign of Suleyman live Magnificent. 
The French Ambassador’s influenct r< w at Constantinople, 
and under King Louis XIV, and his able minister Colbert, 
the French exploited the political situation at the expense of 
the English and the Dutch. They also took advantage of the 
alliance of Venice against the Sultan. Lord Ohandos, British 
Ambassador, observed in 1686, “ a sad truth that the Levant 
trade decays apace especially since this warre against Christen* 
dome hath been entered into by the Grand Segnior in all its 
scales ” (in other words “ ports ”). 

■Meanwhile, something may be gathered of life in Smyrna 
from the Rcvd. Sir George Whelers Voyage de Dalmatie, d<- 
('•rice et du Levant”, 1675. "i In- traveller writes of the 

Levant Company factory at Zante that their merchants “ have 
left few marks of their religion in their life or in their death, 
as well as in some places where they trade, to the great dis¬ 
honour of the reformed religion, having no one to console 
their spirits either by the preaching of the Word, nor by the 
administration of the sacraments during health, nor even in 
the last extremities of their illness nor at death. For they 
have neither church, nor chapel, nor pastor, so that it seems 
to the people of this country' that they live without religion 
and die without hope; which is a scandal to their neighbours 
and exposes our church to much contempt. You will not 
see a single merchant of the Roman faith who has not at his 
house one or more priests. On the contrary, ours do not 
want one, although they are rich, opulent, and able to main¬ 
tain several M , 

Wheler's inn ■ wiens of Smyrna were somewhat different; 
" the English, which are the most considerable number next 
the Greeks and Armenian!, have only a chapel in the Consul's 
House, which is a shame, considering the great wealth they 
heap up here, bey p ond all the rest; vet they commonly excel 
them in their Pastor; for I esteem a good English Prirvt an 
Evangelist, if compared with any of the Mr. Luke 

who was Chaplain at tin- time resigned in 1683 and became 
Professor of Arabic at Cambridge. 
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Good relations were fostered between the Anglican and 
Orthodox Churches, particularly by Sir Paul Rycaut, Consul 
at Smyrna, and the Greek Bishop of Smyrna, Nathaniel 
Conopius. Before the end of the century the Levant Com¬ 
pany was giving free passages to Greek students from Smyrna 
to go to Gloucester Hall, a College provided for them at 
Oxford. 

In 1688, an exceptionally dreadful earthquake destroyed 
three-quarters of the houses iti Smyrna. It is estimated that 
. r >i),000 people were killed. Both the monastery and church 
of the Franciscans were totally destroyed, and those who were 
not buried under the debris were nearly all burned in the 
huge fire which followed. The few who survived subsequently 
built a church elsewhere in the city, and later removed to the 
sea-side. The Jesuits’ school and chapel were also destroyed, 
but, with hope and courage, they promptly re-built. Many 
of the English happened to be in the country as it was a 
Saturday, but two were killed by a falling beam, and in the 
fire which followed the quakes they lost goods to the value of 
£300,(iQQ. Usually, if there was any warning, the Europeans 
hurried on board their ships, with their valuables, for safety. 

The majority of English factors were bachelors who went 
out to Turkey as young men who could not afford to keep 
wivei. Marriage was discouraged by the home authorities 
as the conditions in Smyrna were not suitable for women and 
children. In early days only the Ambassador had his wife 
with him. The rest were forbidden to touch a Turkish woman 
on the pain of death. Nor were they allowed at this time to 
marry other Europeans, for religious reasons, and therefore 
they not infrequently married Greek women of the country. 

In 1677, thr Grand Vizier Kata Mustafa issued an edict 
declaring that all Franks who married subjects of the Sultan 
would lose their rights and rank as Turkish subjects. Mr. 
Pentlow, of Smyrna, had his estate confiscated and executors 
imprisoned, bn.mse they attempted to send Ins Greek widow, 
‘ hiklren and money, back to England. Consequently the 
Levant Company firmly forba et, The factors 

were required to vow not to marry Turkish subjects, Am¬ 
bassadors were to prohibit them and officials were dismissed 
for defying this rule. 


In course of time these rules fell into abeyance, and by 
the 18th century, the English were freely intermarrying with 
the Greeks. The Greek ladies usually retained their native 
dress and remained Orthodox, but sent their children to 
England to he educated. 1 he majority, who could not marry, 
were surrounded by the temptations of lower oriental stand¬ 
ards, and from time to time the Company in London sent out 
admonitions against sensuality, which was due to the lack of 
normal married life, which they themselves could enjoy. 

The British who died in Turkish ports were usually buried 
in Greek cemeteries. At Smyrna, their burial ground was 
called St. Veneranda, from the Greek church nearbv, and 
contained many fine marble monuments. The Turks for¬ 
bade the Christians to toll bells, so instead they were saluted 
with the boom of guns, fired from their ships, as they were 
borne to their graves. 

Lord Paget, British Ambassador at Vienna, was instructed 
to proceed to Turkey, and together with the Hutch Ambas¬ 
sador, Colyer, mediated peace between Austria. Ymi< \ Po¬ 
land and the Supreme Port, at C’arlowitr in 1890. l'aget's 
siK revnr, Sir Robert Sutton, was ‘‘ tired a churchman ", and 
had sound diplomatic training. He accompanied his cousin. 
Lord Lexington, to Vienna as his chaplain and secretary. As 
Ambassador to Turkey he was given leave to return to Eng¬ 
land at his own request in 1718, but on the proposal of the 
Emperor Charles VI he mediated between Austria and Tur¬ 
key, at the Congress of Passarowitz. The Trratv of 1718, 
was a personal triumph for this diplomatic churchman, and a 
valuable contribution to the peace of Europe. 

In Smyrna, the turn of the renturv s.iw the arrival of the 
Dominicans, with a large number of Armenian Catholics, 
recently escaped from the massacre of Naxiron in Persia. The 
Dominican Fa (lien wished to found a small monastery in 
Smyrna, but were prevented front doing so l»v the opposition 
of rival Roman Catholic orders, in 1718 They therefore 
carried on unofficially until, in 1748, the\ obtained authority 
to build their hospice for the Armenian refugees Not until 
1757, was their house constructed. 

The Christian culture of the English community in 1702, 
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“SMYRNA IN THE YEAR 1700" 

Tlif port and the citadel Mount Pagus. arc -cm in this painting by an anonymous artist, which dates from the beginning 
of the I8th century. The inset shows Dutch merchants being received by the Vali and civic authorities. 
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may be gauged from lheir library. This consisted of 111 
volumes, of which no less than •!'» w<-iv theological and in¬ 
cluded the works of Tertullian, Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and 
Ti] lotion's sermons. Church history accounted for a further 
9 volumes, and of the rest there were 22 dealing with secular 
history and mathematics. 

An exceptionally virulent plague devastated Smyrna in 
1724. Plagues were of common occurrence, due to the 
crowded towns, lack of sanitation, heat of the Levant sunt' 
mer, sv unite and mat hes around the ports, and the fatalism 
of the Turks scorning any precautions. Hundreds died daily 
<1 tiring the summer months and whole cities became gigantic 
mortuaries. Few factors ever returned alive from Aleppo. 
Scandcroon was known as “ the bane of the 1-'ranks Public 
prayers were not ordered in Constantinople for deliverance 
until a thousand corpses a day were carried out of the city 
gates for burial. At Smyrna, provisions were left and washed 
in vinegar and water, then aired and fumigated before use. 
Letters were sprinkled with vinegar and smoked with sulphur 
before being opened. Visitors had to Stand outside ami en¬ 
quire at a distance. While the plague raged seamen were 
not allowed to land from their ships, vessels anchored from 
shore and all goods were well aired before being fended. 
Despite these piecautiom, disease took a heavy toll, and it is 
estimated that 25,000 Smyrnaians died from plagues during 
the 18th century. 

Smyrna, during these year*, was exposed to frequent attacks 
of brigands. Sometimes these murderous bands were highly 
organised, and Christians, as such, were the first to suffer. 

I he hrii-.md Sarimipcoglu accounted for the lives of thou¬ 
sands of citizens in 1736. 

M ranwhile events over the sea were changing conditions for 
the Smyrnaians. In 1 7 ML the French Ambassador, the M.h 
quit de Villeneuve, brilliantly mediated a favourable peat 
for the Turks with Austria ami Russia. The French thus 
won renewed capitulations and in 17 14, had 200 lan;e. and 
•100 bt n i small, ship* trading to Tmk<-\ annually as compared 

with about 10 English, 

On the eve of the French Revolution, Fiance posses i d 
three fifths of the F.mopran trade and the English one fifth. 
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liven the trade of th<- Dutch, which had languished for fifty 
years, revived at the expense of old rivals. By 1765, the 
i (oUanders had a substantial cloth trade and in 1792, supplied 
England with more than half their cotton, 

Smyrna was now the busiest port in the Levant, and as the 
century progressed absorbed the main part of tin* I,< \.mi 
Company's trade. But the wars between Russia (Peter the 
Great) and Persia, and the fights between Nadir Shah and 
the Turks over the Russo-Turkish agreement of 1723, to 
partition Persia, followed !>v the Shah’s assassination in 17*17, 
and anarchy, completely stopped the flow of Persian silks. 
Traffic in the other commodities decreased through French 
competition. The Muscovy Company and the East India 
Company became serious rivals. The Italians were develop* 
ing a big silk trade, and also the American War of In¬ 
dependence gravely depressed the British trade. The Smyrna 
factory was consequently diminishing steadily, for reasons be¬ 
yond their control. 

Yet, despite all the national and commercial rivalries, there 
is evidence that Christian fellowship and charity often sur¬ 
mount* d all barriers in Smyrna. Tin re is an old F ather- 
bound Consular Praver Book still existing in the archives of 
the British Consulate-General, on the fly leaf of which is 
inscribed the name of Samuel Crawley, 1750. Various entries 
follow, in the style of the old family Bible, stating, ** 1 was 
married in the Chapel at Smyrna by the Revd. Mr. Charles 
Burdet ... 1751. 23 Aug. at half an hour past eleven in 
forenoon a daughter born who was christened 16 September 
by the Dutch Chaplain Mynheer Jacob Van der Ycetot and 
named Susanna ,,, 1752, a daughter born who was christened 
by the Revd. Mr. Phillip Brown, our Chaplain ...” 

With the approval of the Bishop of London, the Revd. J. 
Frederick Usko, a Prussian Lutheran living at Smyrna was 
actually appointed British Chaplain at the request of the 
Smyrna factory, in 1799, and served until IfiOfl. The Revd. 
G. C. Rcnouard, appointed in IfllO, held services on alternate 
Sunday inon logs in French. A few years later, a successor of 
his wrote, “Our assembly for worship on the Sabbath 1 
consists of a variety of nation*; English, Dutch, Swiss, Fren< 
Proo siantt, and Stnymaians, or those bred, born and educated 
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at Smyrna , . . Except the British, moreover, and three or 
four among the Dutch, none of these can speak or understand 
English, The languages universally spoken here, by Euro¬ 
peans and by many of the Greeks, is the French ”. 

The comprehensiveness of the Church of England, and the 
best of her clergy, had followed the trade routes to Smyrna, 
like the earliest Christian missionaries who travelled the roads 
of the Roman Empire. England gave to Smyrna moralists, 
saints, linguists, and great scholars such as the Revd, Edward 
Smyth, 1689-1692, afterwards Chaplain to King William III, 
Vice-Chancellor of Trinity College, Dublin, and Bishop of 
Down and Connor, and distinguished antiquarians such as the 
Revd. Edmund C'hishull 1698-1701, the author of Antiquitat 
Asinticae , 1728. 

On the other hand, loyalty to the claims of some particular 
church often led to tragic conflicts. Some light is shed on 
such unhappy divisions during this period, by an article pub¬ 
lished in a local Greek newspaper of Smyrna in 1908, The 
author claimed that the Roman Catholic Church of St. Poly¬ 
carp was originally Greek Orthodox and ought to be returned. 
He pointed out that in former times, especially in the 17th 
and 18lh centuries, the Turks often gave to the Romans the 
churches of the Greeks. This happened when the Venetians 
conquered the Turks, but when the latter gained the ascend¬ 
ancy the Greeks got their churches hack. 

To support their claim, the Orthodox reminded their 
Haulers that in 1798, the Patriarch Gregory V of Coiwtan- 
tinople, who had formerly been Metropolitan of Smyrna, was 
deeply moved by the murderous behaviour of Napoleon’s 
soldiers in Egypt They had killed the priests, 1 pillaged 
the churches of the Orthodox whom they had found ther 
The Patriarch therefore declared the French in particular, and 
the Roman Catholics in general, to be enemies of the Greel 
He obtained the support of a sympathetic Ottoman govern¬ 
ment in demanding the return of St. Polycarp's Church at 
Smyrna, He wrote to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Smyrna, deploring heresies in Cliunli and State, Iveging 
them to submit, and reminding them nf the duty of obedience 
to the Head of the State, "which is (for us) a dogma of 
faith”. The Catholics, however, seem to have won over the 
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Governor of Smyrna, who wrote on their behalf to the 
Government, suggesting a conditional payment of sixty thou¬ 
sand piastres which led to further negotiations which ended 
in exasperation. 

The Roman Catholics replied that the church had never 
been Orthodox, and their argument relied chiefly on the 
opinion of the local historian Slaars, whom the Orthodox had 
quoted. Slaars had written: “The Catholic Church of St. 
Polycarp was constructed bv the French Consul Dupuy in 
Ih 28 , on the site where it stands to-day. Originally it was a 
little chapel found in the centre of M. Dupuys house. Louis 
XIII, by Letters Royal of 12th May, 1631, commanded 
the Count dc rein villr to buy M. Dupuy*s propert y , and 
to present it to the C&pucifiS. The Act of Sale was made in 
the French N t v of Pera, on 18th December, 1631 M , Thru 
in order to explain the belief that this church was formerly 
Greek, Slaars continued; “Which has given rise to the con¬ 
fusion of two questions, by taking the church of the Fran¬ 
ciscans for that of the Onpucin*. The former, in fact, had 
a church near to that of the Greeks (Saint Photinios), who 
found means of appropriating it. Almost all the Franciscans 
had died with the plague, the Grerks produced false witi es 
before the Turkish judge swearing that the place used to be¬ 
long to the Greek nation, and were thus given the church. 
That took place in 1433. I h not been able to discover 
how the Franciscan Fathers succeeded in regaining possession 
of their church. Towards the year 1660, following the war 
of the Venetian* with the Turks, these Fathers saw thrir 
church invaded, pilla cd by the latter and sold to the Greeks. 
The Fathers then put themselves under the protection of the 
Dutch Consul, who making a request on behalf of his com¬ 
patriots, bought hack the church for the sum of 600 piastres, 
which he remitted to the Government and gave the church 
hack to tin* Franciscan Fathers. The latter, much later, sold 
it to the Greeks ”, 

Unfortunately the political and commercial relations did 
not change the attitude of Moslem and Jew to the Christian. 
At Smyrna the Jews acted as hi d r between English factors 
and Turkish customers, At soon n a new factor app t in 
the port he was immediately laid hold of by the fii «t Jew that 











could secure him, anti, bv compact with the others, he found 
it impossible to do business except through him. When, 
therefore, Parliament debated widening the basis of the Com¬ 
pany, the proposal that all subjects should be eligible, in- 
c tiding the Jews, was rejected in 1744, on the ground that if 
English lews secured entry to the Company, and settled as 
factors, they and their Levantine friends would organise a 
monopoly of trade and squeeze out the Christian merchants. 
Nevertheless, the Act of 1753 admitted all British subjects in¬ 
cluding Jews, and the power of the Jews in Smyrna as middle¬ 
men increased, though they had to share it with Greeks and 
Armenians. 


As for the Moslems, even when Vergennes announced the 
important alliance between France and Austria in 1 756, he 
was curtly informed that the Sublime Port was not concerned 
about the union of one hog with another. In 1763, a gre.it 
fire burnt down all the houses of the Europeans in Smyrna. 
The city mobs seized the opportunity to indulge in an orgy of 
rapine and outrage, which the Turkish authorities made 
not the slightest effort to restrain. 

In this tire the Jesuits lost their school, church and mission, 
because of trouble the Pope eventually suppressed their order, 
and the last Jesuits left Smyrna in 1776. In the same year 
a terrible earthquake devastated the city, and the immense fire 
which followed lasted for thirty-six hours. 

Russia made a valiant effort to emancipate the Greeks in 
1770. While her victorious generals occupied Moldavia and 
Valachir, the combined Beets under Spiritoflf and Elphinstooe 
appeared in tin I stern Mediterranean and called on the 
Greeks to revolt. “ 1 cannot refrain from telling your 
Majesty*’, wrote Voltaire to Catherine II, “that this project 
is the greatest and moat astonishing that has ever been con- 
< l ived, even Hannibal's do*"- not approach it **. Nevertheless, 
the project failed completely, and tin* Tml. took inen ilrss 
• ' venge on those who had taken part in the insun < ‘ >n. 

A wave of fanaticism, following news of the Battle of 
1 chesine, led tt» a savage massacre at Smyrna, in which 
15.000 local torrl. were killed, and l WO Europeans The 
tnereli.mts onlv escaped because of their guarded “Frank 
quarter the fact that it was a Sunday and they were there- 





fore indoors, and that they had access to their ships. On these 
they took refuge for over a month before being able to return 
from the harbour. 

The Ifesnits were succeeded by the Lazarists, who opened a 
little school in Smyrna. This was destroyed when the Turks, 
to take revenge on Napoleon’s supporters, set fire to the French 
quarter on 15th March, 1797, Six thousand Christians were 
massacred. The Lazarists refused to be discouraged and 
persevered with their mission. 

The French Capucins had been compelled, after the French 
Revolution, to hand over their missions in the Levant to their 
Italian brothers. The last 'rench superior left Smyrna in 
1802, The Dominicans formed a part of the Mission of 
Persia, but after the death of all the Armenian (Catholic) 
religious in 1813, the Mission of Constantinople took charge 
of tin* hospice at Smyrna, This hospice was completely 
destroyed by fire in 1813, hut was immediately rebuilt. 

Another extremely virulent plague spread thrnmdi Smyrna 
in 1814, in which over 40,000 lost their lives. The French 
community requested that some ground adjoining the British 
cemetery should be given to them in order to build a pest- 
house, as an annexe to their hospital. The factors granted 
their request on condition that tie British sufferers could be 
admitted without barriers of race or creed. 

World affairs continued to have repercussions in Smyrna. 
When England went to war with France in 1793, there was a 
slump in her trade, and when Spain a year after her coalition, 
deserted England and joined France in 1798, her trade ceased * 
altogether. Napoleon had conquered Italy, and the British 
Navy was withdrawn from the Mediterranean. But Nelson’s 
victory at Aboukir Bay. and Napoleon’s attack on the fhto 
man province of Egypt, led to an alliance between Creat 
Britain and tin Ottoman Empire in 1799, with A view to ex¬ 
pelling the French from i a. British ships were even per¬ 
mitted to enter the Moslem Black Sea, The Seven Years’ 
War, the Russo-Turkish W.u d 1788-74. the partition of 
Poland, and th*- f )rznkov incident of 1791, haa convinced 
the British Government that the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire was in their country’s interest. 

Napoleon'-- iM.u k on Egypt, and ruthless crushing of all 








resistance, led to reprisals, A fire and massacre broke out 
in Smyrna, and the French Charge d’Affairs at Constan¬ 
tinople, together with two thousand Frenchmen then in 
Turkey, were flung into prison. The Dutch and the Italians, 
who were both under Napoleon, a ho suffered. The English 
trade boom was unchallenged. Lord Nelson was elected a 
complimentary member of the Levant Company in 1801. 

In 1804, Russia and England prevailed on Turkey not to 
recognise Napoleon as Emperor, and in 1805, on the outbreak 
of war between France and the thin! coalition, the Tzar’s 
minister at Constantinople demanded of the Sultan not only 
a renewal of their former alliance hut a protectorate over all 
the Greek Orthodox Christians within the Ottoman Empire. 
The situation changed, however, with Napoleon’s capture 
of Vienna and rout of the Austrians and Russians at Auster- 
!itz. The Austrians concluded the Peace of Pressburg. 1806, 
Tl ie Turks were at war with Russia and (fre.it Britain in 1807, 
but Russia turned foe and signed the >eace of Tilsit. Turkey 
feared partition by Russia and France, and sought British 
protection. 

Thus the jxditical situation, and the expansion of the 
Lancashire cotton industry, brought a boom to British trade 
at Smyrna. For every ship that went to Constantinople ten 
went to Smyrna. In 1816, Smyrna could boast a Vice-Consul 
to assist the Consul in dealing with increased business. But 
in 1825, at George Canning's instPatton, all (’omuls were 
taken over by the Government, and the Company surrendered 
its Charter. The end of the great Levant Company’s 224 
years’ existence marks the end of a long chapter, not only in 
commercial enterprise, but in the providential course of 

history. 


Chapter V 


IN THE STEPS OF ST. POLYCARP 


AS EVERY missionary in Pauline and other lands has drawn 
inspiration from the lift- and example of die Apostle, so 
Christians of every tradition have followed in the steps of St. 
Polycarp at Smyrna. 

Sir William Ramsey, in Ins letters to the Seven Churches, 
surest! that to the Smyrnaians the walls which have sur¬ 
rounded the summit of Mount Pa pus since time immemorial, 
would explain the metaphor “a crown ol life”. Indeed, the 
castellated walls of the dominating mount had crowned the 
head of the Goddess of Smyrna on their ancient coins. When 
St. Polycarp was martyred on Mount Pagus, the >wn ” 
took on another meaning. So, down the a m*k. thousands of 
feel have climbed their way to the site of his martyrdom, 
and thousands of devout admirers have observed the “dies 
natalis”, or birthday of the saint. Many believe that on the 
day of St. Polycarp s death in the stadium, he was born in 
heaven, and some may have remembered that Jesus* birthday 
present was myrrh. 

The renowned traveller anti chronicler, Tournefort, 
described the expansive view from Mourn P i us as the finest 
in the I^cvam md he wrote of the rity in 1717; ‘'Smyrna 
is the most beautiful port one can enter in the Levant; built 
at the extremity of a bay capable of harbouring the greatest 
now. 


Of the seven churches of the Aporalypse, it is the only 01 
which survive*, with honour; it owes this advantage to St, 


Polycarp to whom St. John, who had raised him to the epis¬ 
copate, wrote by order of the Ivorcl. * Be thou faithful mm* 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life*. The other towns, 
which St, John warned by order of the Lon I, are to-day 
miserable villages, others just ruins. This illustrious town of 


Sardis, so 
the Greeks 


renowned through the wars of the Persians and 
; Per"atiium, capital of a fine kingdom; Ephesus, 



which boasted of being the metropolis of all Asia; these three 
famous towns arc no more than little hamlets built of mud 
and old marble. Thyatira, Philadelphia, Laodicea, are only 
knowm by some remaining inscriptions in which their names 
arc mentioned. 

Yes, in very truth, Smyrna alone has survived all the most 
terrible on lama ties, for she has seen thousands of her children 
massacred, she lias seen decimation by plague, destruction by 
earthquakes, and devastation by fires which have consumed 
the town on several occasions. Yet our dear Smyrna has 
always arisen from her ruins more beautiful than before, 
according to the prophetic words of St. Polycarp's hymn 
4 Cito [lost ruinas pulchra resurgis ’ (“straightway after ruin 
thou wilt arise more beautiful 

St. Polycarp’s hymn, which enjoyed great popularity, was 
composed by a local Lazurist missionary about the middle of 
the 18th Century. Clearly tin* Western Church revered his 
memory no less than the Kastern. I’he offic ial handbook of 
a chUKh in France remarks that, following the division of 
Lyons into new parishes in 1791, “ It was a happy idea to 
place one new parish under the name of St. Polycarp, lor 
has not the church of Lyons the greatest obligation in respect 
of the bishop oi Smyrna, who sent us St. Pothinus and St, 
Irenaeus, our two first bishops? ” 

The cult of St. Polycarp developed among the Roman 
Catholics who asserted that it had been observed since the 
day of his martyrdom, ant! cited St. Jerome as their authority. 
In Smyrna, the Capucins in particular, concentrated on tins 
cult. The Orthodox had venerated the memory of the martyr 
in their churches without intermission. The vario Kr 
formed churches held in the highest esteem the great fathn 
ot the early and undivided church, liven unbelievers in 
Smyrna, from the day of his martyrdom to modern times, have 
had a sincere respect lor the S&int. So St. Polycarp became an 

inspiration to all who set foot in Smyrna, and in the 19th 
and ^Oili Centuries many confessions made Smyrna their 
home. 

For a hundred years missionai x nd rejm sentatives of a 
great variety of nations and confessions were drawn to 
Smyrna. As for the Church of lingluml, In 1 Church Mission* 




ary Society, founded in 1795, sent out a Literary Representa¬ 
tive, the Revd. William Jowett, in 1815, to assist die Eastern 
Churches in education, literature and united witness to Christ 
in Moslem lands. The Revd. Charles Williamson, Chaplain 
of Smyrna, on his journey to take up his appointment in 1817, 
had called at Malta and there met Dr. Clrardo Nandi. I lini- 
self a Roman Catholic, Dr. Nandi was yet a staunch supporter 
of the C.M.S, Mission, and despite Mr. Williamson's fears of 
Creek and Armenian suspicions, strongly supported the idea 
of forming a Bible Society in Smyrna. Mr. Williamson de¬ 
cided to consult the Patriarchs in Constantinople, and the 
Bible Society made him a gram towards his expenses. The 
same year Mr. Jowett arrived on a visit to Smyrna, and whilst 
staying with the Chaplain, had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Bible Society established under the patronage of the British, 
Dutch and Russian Consuls, with the full approval of the 
Greek Bishop. The objects of the Society were to distribute 
tin* Scriptures, publish Christian knowledge, and to further 
Christian education, schools and missionary endeavour. 

The Bible Society subsequently made Smyrna a main centre 
of their work in the Levant, and appointed a Smyrnaian, 
Mr. Benjamin Barker of Aleppo, to he their agent there, Mr. 
Barker arrived in 1823, and served faithfully and unobtrusivek 
for nearly twenty y< ars. Between 1828 and 1831, nearly 
eleven thousand Bibles were sold. 

The Faith that had inspired the PBeiint Fathers, and had 
‘ i dried the Mayfiotvtr to North America, moved two 
missionaries of thr American Board <•) CmnjuiMoner* for 
Foreign Missions to land at Smyrna in 1820. The Revd. 
Pliny Fisk and thr Revd. Levi Pu <*ns, intruded t<» l'.ti n the 
language and see the l.rv.mi h-loir proceeding to Palestine, 
but after exploring Chios and Smyrna, derided that Smyrna 
would make an excellent centre for their work. When Mr. 
Williamson, who had r< red the Ch.yplainev to take up full¬ 
time work lor the Bible Soi ietv, died on Samos on Ml Novrm- 
tier, 1828, the American* were granted his quarters at the 
l’i b Consulate. Mr. Fisk acted as Chaplain during the 
ensuing interregnum, and alter a time Mr I’at oni set out on 
missionary excursions into the interior. 

The Greek Wat of Independence, which broke out in April, 
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1821, had dire consequences for Smyrna. The city at this 
lime was the most brilliant and prosperous of oriental Hellen¬ 
ism, and suffered the most frightful treatment. Thousands of 
brigands and fanatics, with the connivance of the Ottoman 
Government, broke through the streets of Smyrna in June, 
1821, pillaged numbers of houses, committed every kind of 
disorder, and massacred several thousand Greeks. The vic¬ 
tims were slain in batches in the streets. The Europeans, and 
notably the French Consul, succoured the refugees and saved 
many lives in their crowded Frank quarter. 

Mr. Fisk was at Ephesus when these bloody events occurred, 
but on his return to Smyrna, decided to remain. He again 
acted as “ locum tenens ” during another vacancy of the 
British Chaplaincy. Mis companion, Mr. Parsons, joined 
him in Smyrna after his missionary endeavours further afield. 
The climate and their exertions were beginning to affect their 
health, and Mr. Fisk accompanied Mr. Parsons to E t for 
a change of air. Despite the change, Mr. Parsons died 
on 10th February, 1822. Mr. Fisk then proceeded to other 
areas of the Levant, and died at Beyrouth on 2drd t etober, 
182f), at the early age of thirty-five. Meanwhile a Swiss 
istor, the Revd. J. P. S. Pave, who was at ling as the Dutch 
Chaplain, took over the responsibilities of the British Chaplain, 
until the Revd. F. V. J. Arundell arrived iti May, 1822. 

Missionaries continued to arrive in Smyrna. The Revd. 
John Hartley of C.M.S. came in 1825, and with great ver¬ 
satility replaced Mr. Favr at the Dutch Chapel, where lie 
preached in Greek. The Revd. Jonas King represented the 
A.B.C.F.M. The Revd. W. B. Lewis of the L,J,S. broke his 
lOurney from Palestine, the Revd. Joseph Wolff, celebrated for 
preaching Christianity in a Synagogue, the Revd- Brewer 
ami (It id lev of A.B.C.F.M, working among both Jews and 
Greeks, and many others, followed. 

Whilst the Greek War of Independence was raging, the 
Greeks of Asia Minor were continually exposed to feroci 
attacks, hut in 1827, the British, French and Russians agreed 
i<* send an allied Heel to the Levant to restore tinier. On 20th 
November they destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino. Greek 
exiles were then able to return to Smyrna, mam were able to 

I g ? f 

my their property hack at exorbitant pliers, and life in the 
City returned a more peaceful course. 


The Mission to the Jews, headed by the Revd, and Mrs. 
W. B, Lewis, met bitter opposition. Nevertheless, with the 
assistance of two converts, John Baptist (de Castro) and John 
Evangelist (Cohen), they steadily converted and baptised Jews 
in Smyrna. Mr. Lewis also preached in Italian and French at 
the Dutch Chapel, and stoutly endeavoured to set up a dis¬ 
pensary in the cholera epidemic which devastated Smyrna in 

1832. 

In 1836, more American missionaries arrived, but the Greek 
authorities, fearing proselytising, withdrew their Greek 
children from their schools. Despite the closing of the schools 
the American Board increased their stall. Mr. Temple 
preached in English at the Dutch Chapel and Mr. Adger held 
evening services for the Armenians. Their mission found a 
considerable response from the Armenians, and in 1839, their 
press issued 65,000 publications in Smyrna. 

British Consular Chaplains succeeded those of the Levant 
Company, and in 1840, the Revd. W. B. Lewis was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Arundel!. C.M.S. and L.J.S. work was carried 
on by others, notably by John Evangelist who arranged tli 
publication in Smyrna o( the Holy Bible and the Litun-y in 
Judaeo-Spanish, The same missionary did heroic work in 
the widespread fire which raged in the city in 1841. 

Prosperous European merchants, Armenians and Greeks, 
began to build spacious houses and gardens within five or six 
miles of the city. Bourn aba t was nick-named "The French 
Village ", but many English and others resided at this pleasant 
villa 1 :i die plain. Boudjah, situated on the higher enunti 
beyond Mount Paguf. beyond the old Roman aqueducts 
which span St. Anne’s Valley, and through the hamlet called 
Paradise, was d< loped mainly by tin- Dutch, Greek British 
and a few Americans., Here, it is said, the |X>Ct Byron wrote 
1 hr IU air of A by dot, The magnificent avenue ol cypresses 
where he drew his inspiration was called " Byron’s Walk ", 
until it was cut down by the Turks, 

At both these villages Anglican churche*. weir founded, 
which have served to the present day. At Bnurnah.it, the 
chinch ( >f St. Mary Magdalene was built by a prosperous 
British merchant, Charlton Whittail, in 18)7. At Boudi ih, 
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.i chapel was founded in 1815, with the co-operation of both 
British and American clergy. At first building was forbidden 
by the Turks, but eventually a new church to replace the con¬ 
verted dwelling house, was built in 1866, and dedicated by 
the Bishop of Gibraltar to All Saints. 

The Xiiijlican Diocese of Gibraltar was constituted in 1842, 
and from those days the three Anglican churches, formerly 
under the remote control of the Bishop of London, have en¬ 
joyed the periodic episcopal and archtdiaconal visitations and 
the steady ministry of resident chaplains. When the Con¬ 
sular grants for British Chaplains were withdrawn in 1889, 
and the Government decided to build new Consular premises 
without a chapel, the laity immediately rose to the occasion 
and constructed their own church. To their own Hint is wore 
added grants from the Lords of the Treasury and S.P.G.K., 
and thus the church of St, John the Evangelist was duly con¬ 
secrated by the Bishop of Gibraltar, the Rt. Revd. C, Waldc- 
grave Sand ford, on 7th April, 1902. 

Beneath the Crucifixion, depicted by the renowned C. E. 
Kempt, in the East Window, was an illustration of St. Ignatius 
Ijcing received by St. Polycarp, over the words, “ Here the holy 
Ignatius on his way to martyrdom through the city of Smyrna 
is welcomed by St. Polycarp the Bishop who kisseth with 
reverence the martyr's chains ", To the south of the sanc¬ 
tuary, another light was eventually added, depicting St. 
flolycarp’s martyrdom, with the words, “ Be thou faithful unto 
death and I will give thee a crown of life ", " St. Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna, martyred here circa A.D. 155 '. “ Presented 
by the Rev.! W, II. Brett. C ha pla in of Smyrna, 1911 **» 

The last of the ('(insular Chaplains, the Revd. |, Bain- 
bridge Smith, was followed by a succession ot Lh.ipl.iins 
(appointed by their Church Council and licenced by their 
Bishop) ministering, like their predecessors in the Consul.o 
Corps and Levant Company, to their flock in Smyrna, 

As time went on, many imorr churches were built bv the 
Greek Orthodox in the city tad surrounding villages, The 
Armenians alto added to their churches, and their fine C.itlu- 
dr.d of St, Stephen, Proto Martyr, rose in the centre of the 
tv. The Americans founded their International Coll< • 
■dxuii jnoi ()j .uni moved to imposing buildings, with a 


chapel, at Paradise, about 1911, The Roman Catholics also 
built beautiful churches. There were Bible depots, an Ameri¬ 
can Y.M.C.A., French, Dutch, German and British Hospitals, 
schools and colleges, a Mission to Seamen, and every evidence 
of Christian activity. 

The HUh Century saw a succession of clergy, faithfully 
representing the comprehensiveness and catholicity of the 
C hurch in a cosmopolitan city. From the East two Melehitcs, 
Greek Uniat priests, were sent in 1883 to serve the few Greek 
Catholic families who looked to the Patriarch of Beyrouth 
as their spiritual Father-in-God. From the West came regular 
Chaplains and Missionaries, German Deaconesses and R.C. 
Sisters of Mercy, and visiting Naval and Army Chaplains. 
Many Church societies made their contribution; S.P.C.K. for 
church build ing, the Colonial Church Society for stipends, 
S.P.G. for Crimean Army Chaplains, L.J.S. and the British 
and Foreign Bible Society for literature. The Church of 
Scotland Mission provided Ministers and Missionaries, while 
the Eastern Female Education Society sponsored an infant 
m hool at Boudjah in 1840. 

C.M.S. sent out the Revd. J. T. Wolters in 1842, and lie 

ok services alternately in Greek and German. In 1843, 
Mr. Sol he crime to Smyrna as the L.J.S. missionary'. He was 
ordained by the Bishop of Gibraltar at Malta in 1844. He 
introduced an Italian service, and a school was built. But 
on 3rd July, 1845, the Mission was destroyed by a malicious 
fire. Immediately new premises were found and the work 
carried on. In 1848, however, there was a severe ej oic of 
cholera. Mr. Sollx ; , throughout the epidemic heroically re¬ 
lieved distress, at the cost of hi own health. He was obliged 
to resign in 1850, and died ten years later. 

riie LaxarktS took over the Mission of the Jesuits in 1873, 
and in 1887, they opened a College called “ La Propaganda ", 
adjoined by a pretty little chapel. The Mekitarists arrived in 
Smyrna in 1848, to serve the Armenian Catholics. They 
taught oriental languages iri their college, and founded a 
church in I" I The magnificent Cathedral of St. Polvc.up. 
built by the Gaput ins, was utterly de by the tierce fire 

oi 1841, but immediately rc-constructed on the same founda¬ 
tions. The Italian Capvu ins, who had succeeded the French, 
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kept up their traditions and in 1884, founded the “ Institut 
d'Orient** at Boudjah, which became one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished R.C. seminaries in Asia. 

The last surviving religious among the Dominicans, who 
served the hospice for Armenian refugees, Father Adami, 
having no church, decided to sell the hospice, and sought 
asylum with the Capucins. The money went towards die 
building of the new' church. In 1902. a fine church and 
convent was built for a Dominican parish ministering to a 
considerable Italian colony. It was spitefully destroyed by 
flames, started by bad characters in that quarter, but in two 
years it rose again and was dedicated to Our Lady of iVjinpey. 

There were so many faithful clergy- and missionaries, so 
many devout laity, during the century, that Smyrna now re¬ 
sembled, not so much a single candlestick of the churches 
which are in Asia, as the scene at an Orthodox Faster. It 
was like that midnight moment when the Holy Fire irom the 
altar is passed on by hand from one small candle to another, 
till thousands of borrowed rays radiate their light. 

At times it seemed that the darkness was indeed banished, 
for there were periods of greater tolerance and apparent 
Iriendsliip than the Christians had ever known in Smyrna. 
Mary Wnitmll, on a visit from England .it such a time, was 
able to record in her diary that on “ 27th Aug. 1831, is the 
b ast d.i\ of the Virgin Mary. The Greek Church or rather 
Chapel of Bournahat is dedicated to her. She consequently 
i* the Patron Saint of the vill U is a low building with not 
the least outward appearance of a plan- ol worship. There 
•re benches outside and it is quite immaterial if you enter 
the church or remain outside during the service. The inside 
lias nothing remarkable except the paintings of the Saints. 
Upon entering and leaving the Church everyone kisses the 
Minting i anting Christ and makes the sign of the Cross 
rowing very low. For a day or two previous to the 27th 1 
noticed an additional number of persons entering tlx* village 
from all quarters and mutio with novel appearances, it least 
to me. There were women on foot without shoes and stock¬ 
ing! (having made a vow to walk bare-footed from their 

native village ptobably many miles distant to Hournab.tr) but 
with d n vr, embroidered with gold. Families of a dorm 
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with one ass or mule on which the Mother or children were 
mounted and such furniture as was considered necessary for 
comfort or display. The arrivals first were hy dozens, they 
then progressively increased to hundreds and finally the 
evening previous to the Feast Day all roads leading to the 
village became crowded with as motley a set of votaries as 
ever addressed vow's to a virgin. hey entered the village 
singing, laughing and with every appearance of anticipated 
pleasure as well. I hose fortunate enough to possess thr 
means of having .an ass (the expense of which was doubled or 
trebled for the occasion, certainly more for the benefit of 
the owners than of the poor asses, who were most unmercifully 
worked to the utter destruction of any devotional feeling to¬ 
wards the Virgin they might have had) as those less favor’d 
by fortune and forced to travel on foot amidst clouds of dust, 
nor did I notice any very marked sign ol contrition in the 
countenance of those coming in performance of a vow made 
after the commission of some crime or during some calamity. 
All appeared to be happy except the four-legged beasts. The 
important Eve of the feast having arrived, the point of attrac¬ 
tion became the GImrch, which was decked with Laurel, 
Myrtle, etc. I went there about 9 o’clock in the evening and 
found the Church and Churchyard, etc., quite crowded with 
ipeople, men, women and children. Some sleeping, some 
allowing end singing, others kissing something very holy in 
the shape of a picture, .ill was animation and anything Init 
holy in my protestant opinion. Before the Church was a 
small space about sixty-yards diameter, neither a square nor 
a crescent nor an oblong nor a triangle, but something of all 
tin i- This space Was crowded by Speclaton W ICC the crowds 
go to and return from the Church, there were all the Euro* 
petal of the village seated on chairs. Bovs letting oil fire¬ 
works, not exactly at are seen at V.uixhall. hut they made a 
fizz and sonic timet to the no trifling annoyance of the by¬ 
standers. Ilie famous Greek singer Lucca was there, famous 
in my opinion for a most disagreahlc nasal twang, which is 
amongst the (h-' l. considered as the haight <>i perfection 
and ha i limns . The scene was animated enough and pleasing 
from its novelty to me. I noticed some Turks walking philo¬ 
sophically in the crowd and heard them say * A sttange 
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religion this’. At II o’clock I returned home and left the 
busy scene in full activity as it continued through the night. 
On the following morning at 7 o’clock I went to see the 
people conic out of church alter having performed their vows, 
etc. In the evening I went to the place chosen for the 
promenade called the * Reservoir ... You sec here all nations. 
Turks and Greeks from all the principal islands in their 
respective cost nines and Europeans who make a point to put 
on their best clothes for the occasion ", (Edmund Giraud, 
Family Records.) 

The same tolerant attitude was even more evident in later 
years, for Sir Henry Woods records how His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan Abdul Aziz spent a day at the country' house of 
Mr. Charlton Whittall at Bournahat. On his journey from 
Alexandria, in August, 18f>3 : “His Imperial Majesty had 
been preceded by a host of servants, his Cooks and Stewards, 
with a string of camels carrying their fond for himself and 
also his table equipment, etc., and was followed by a brilliant 
stall, one member of which was Fuad Pasha, the Minister ■ 
Foreign Affairs at the time . .. 


The Sultan took a walk through the extensive garden of 
his host and at his own request was ushered into the Protestant 
Church of Bournahat built by Mr. Whittall some years pre¬ 
viously. But ! have hreu told that upon entering its portals 
iIn- Sidt.m uncovered his head, thus showing a most unusual 
mark of respect not shown even by Greek and Armenian 
( >fTi< ials. who in those days wore their f< < vervwherc. . . . 
Gpon his return to Constantinople Fuad Pasha was sent back 
to Smy r rna to present to each of the ladies who had received 
him at Bournahat a costly souvenir of his visit in the shape 
of a broach set with large* brilliants and pearls SMut Torn, 

Yol. H. Chap, vii.) 

Unfortunately, however, these better relations were based 
not on the firm rock of Christian fellowship, but on the 
shifting sand of foreign affairs. Thus the attitude to the 
British and French improved out <>t all knowledge when they 
berjnir allies with Turkey against Russia in 1HM The I 
winter car n in the Crimea filled the hospitals to over- 
nowing and so the Turkish Barracks at Smyrna were turned 
mto a temporary hospital. 





The Chaplains* Department of the British Army was in¬ 
adequate, so the S, i*.G. provided twenty-five additional clergy. 
One of them the Revd. C. £. Hadow, whose health had been 
impaired at Scutari, was f>osted to Smyrna in February, 1855. 
The Largest room in the hospital was converted into a Chapel, 
with a vestry and Chaplain’s quarters partitioned olf. 

The Revd. John Escreet joined Mr. Hadow in March. 11 
took up his position at the Quarantine Hospital, which had 
just been added. Of its improvised Chapel Mr. Escreet 
wrote, “ This building tho’ rude has an ecclesiastical appear¬ 
ance, and the lectern though made in Smyrna, and ordered 
alter the design of the Commissariat Department could not 
disgrace a London church. 1 hope 1 have not usurped 
episcopal authority in calling it the Chapel of St. Polycarp. 
YVt are within view of the place of his Martyrdom”. From 
Smyrna Mr. Escreet was posted to the Crimea. 

When the Rt, Revd. ('. Waldegrave Sandford, Bishop o 
Gibraltar, visited Smyrna in 1879, he took some of the pupils 
of the German Deaconesses’ School to Ephesus, called on the 
Greek and Armenian Archbishops, Mgr, Paissios and Mgr. 
Melchissedek, and received the Chief Rabbi of the Jewish 
community, who expressed their gratitude for shelter and aid 
recently given them in time of persecution by the Church 
of England. 

Ills Lordship afterward* of his visit to the “Smyrna 

Rest ”, a large room at the quayside, opened by Miss Grim- 
stone, assisted by a sailor and another lady, with financial 
ud from England. Besides the usual amenities, Billies in all 
languages, and services, there was a “Rest” boat for visiting 
tl ships. “When the room was first opened”, wrote the 
Bishop, “the neighbours, thinking their trade might he in 
danger, broke the windows; but on discovering that the kind 
English lady had come simply to work for their good, they 
( rated to cause annoyance. On entering ! found her .it her 
post, and tome sailors and others busily reading. A like 
m I'tif I witnessed when I paid the room a second visit a few 
evenings later, just before 1 entered my boat to join the 
Italian steamer by which I took my departure. Hanging on 
the walls were texts from the Bible, and the Nicene Creed 
in Greek, without the d ited ihn The Spirit of Out 
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Lord and Saviour, I felt, had not ceased to stir English hearts, 
if a lady could bravely leave home, and all home’s comforts, 
with no attendant but a faithful Scottish matron, for the self- 
denying purpose of working among rude Greeks, Turks and 
Jews, in a bustling port of a far-distant land 

In 1895, the Bishop again visited Smyrna, which was 
mourning the massacre of Armenians by the Kurds and Turks 
at Sasun, Moreover, the ‘Red Sultan’s” dream of pan- 
islamism had led to the systematic persecution of all ' rayahs ” 
(Turkish subjects of Christian religion and foreign race) on 
the pretext of keeping order. After this visit his Lordship 
wrote, “ Though in my interviews with Oriental Prelates I 
ain rolli< t.mt to touch upon political questions, I could not 
i (Train from expressing my deep sympathy witli the Armenian 
Archbishop and his people, and my indignation at the in¬ 
human treatment they had received. After speaking of the 
various occasions on which the English and Armenian people 
had been connected in p lit history, he dunked me for the 
words of sympathy 1 had spokl n, and talcing my hand in both 
his own. said in English ‘ Your Church and people arc the 
only quarter from which as yet we have received real sym¬ 
pathy. From the depths of my heart 1 implore the noble 
English Church and Nation not to fail us in this hour of 
sorest need * 

After the Bishop’s departure, Smyrna received worse news, 
for in 1896, Sultan Abdul-Hamid ordered the systematic ex¬ 
termination of three hundred (lions.md Armenian Christians 
in tin 
Turk 
1878, 

i" raise hopes Rn the i ivah\ which were tiadcalK to be 

disappointed. 

A new Bishop of Cibraltar, the Rt. Rrvd. W. E. Collins, 
l<'iirneved to Smyrna in Novemh r. 1!*• licensed the 

Revd, J. Miililcnhrucli to assist the Chaplain of Smyrna hy 
taking sendees at Cordelio, and by allowing the Chapel of the 
M ' nu to the Jews to he used for the usual services. The 
Bishop’s letter to the Chaplains confirming the directions he 
hud given them in conference during this visit, is still posted 
in the porch of Alt Saints’, Bondjan, This document is of 
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c Ottoman Empire. When, at last, in 1908, the 5 
I’art)’ reversed the policy of the Hamidian regime 
proclaiming equality of all T urkish subjects, it wa: 


since 
was only 


interest in showing how they were careful to avoid any sug¬ 
gestion of territorial jurisdiction, but to correspond to the 
parochial system in England each chaplain was held re¬ 
sponsible for the scattered British residents in clearly defined 
areas. The Chaplain of Boudjah was to be responsible for 
all British subjects living on and to the south oi the Aidin 
Railway, while the Chaplain of Bournnbat was to Ire re¬ 
sponsible for all those living on and to the north of the 
Cassaba Railway. To the Chaplain of Smyrna’s lot fell 
the whole city extending over five miles to its suburbs of 
Cordcho and Paradise, also Mitylcne, Chios, Samos, Rhodes 
and the smaller islands adjacent. 

Little did the people realise, when they met this remark¬ 
able young bishop, how his memory would he treasured, anti 
closely associated with their church. Claimed by the Gibraltar 
Diocese, and indeed by the whole Anglican Cornumnion, as 
one of her greatest bishops, William Edward Collins set 
Smyrna in particular a fine example of faithfulness unto 
death. Possessing that rare combination of profound learning 
and deep spirituality, Collins was appointed Bishop of Gibral¬ 
tar at the age of thirty-six years. I le was the first bishop pro¬ 
duced by aclwyn College. Cambridge, and from the first 
showed himself a true father-in-God to his clergv and people 
atike. 


Bishop Collins’ greatness is apparent not only in his erudite 
contributions to theology, his literary works, and the mark he 
has left in Ins sphere of administration, but in such simple* 
letters as he wrote, for example, to the lion. Madame Wicl, 
from Malta one Holy Innocents’ Day. The tone is rrtnin- 
iseent of the Christ-like gentleness of St, pram is of \ssbi 
The Bishop writes of die tender care lie is bestowing on a 

rescued M patient of mine-—a wet kitten**, “Ilow dear ‘tf 

lower creatures’ are ! and how |K>or the world would he with¬ 
out them ! ” observes the Bishop. “ Don’t you think that 


‘ His jewels ' ", be writrs “ must include the cairngorms and 
olivines and her\ls and tourmalines, and all those beautiful 
stones of Corsica that are too soft to he cut for the market, as 
well as all the orthodox 'precious stones'? I'm sure of it". 

The Anglican Church in Smyrna was obviously prospering 
under the leadership of her clergy and bishop. It has been 



observed that the expert in religion is not the scholar but 
the saint. Bishop Collins was both to a remarkable degree. 
When he died, the Archbishop of Canterbury paid him the 
following tribute; “ In some of the gravest labours of the 
Lambeth Conference of 1908, he bore a leading, sometimes 
even the foremost part. His broad and accurate learning— 
historical, literary, and ecclesiastical—was of the unusual fort, 
which is readily, almost momentarily, available when it is 
needed, and its contributions to the common good were quietly 
given with a deep and solemn reverence for the Church’s 
living Lord, which was, perhaps, its most obvious, as it was 
its profoundest, characteristic. I have felt again and again in 
him the living reality of each severally of the seven Pente¬ 
costal gifts—the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and strength, the spirit of knowledge and 
godliness, and of holy fear ”, 

Always rather delicate, Bishop Collins achieved feats of 
physical endurance which would be a credit to the physically 
fittest. The loss of his devoted wife in 1 ( *H9, after much 
sutlering, .uxl Ins own failing health, did nut daunt his coura¬ 
geous spirit. With a brave heart he set out again to visit his 
diocese in 1910. He wrote confirmation charges in advance 
• fail chaplains, as he could not now depend on his voice, 
which owing to his affliction o'ten failed him. He left Con¬ 
stantinople ohviomlv a very sick man. Under the care of Nurse 
Bolas, a Greek, determined to fulfil his encasement at Smyrna. 

The confirmation candidates were all waiting in St. John's 
Church, Thr clerg\ went to meet S.S. Saghalun , hut she 
sailed into |>ort with the flag .it half-mast. Sorrowfully they 
returned, and the Revtl. W. 11 Brett broke the sad news of 
the Bishop's death in sight of Smyrna, to the waiting con¬ 
gregation. Tin- Krvd. A. S. 1 lichens then read the Bishop's 

charge. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, after consulting the Bishop's 
father, directed Unit he should he buried at Smyrna And SO, 

on 27th March, 1911, the body of William l’dward Collins, 

Bishop, was laid to lest in a vault at the West end of the nave 
01 St. John 1 1 1 < 1 nigelist's Chun h. I l.B.M, Consul-Crnrral 
and his stall* attended the funeral in uniform, together with 
the Creek Aichbishnp (who gave an address), (lie Bishop ul 
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I rallcs, many Greek priests, the Armenian Archbishop, French 
and German Pastors, representatives of the American Mission 
and most of the British Community. 1'he Anglican Clergy all 
took part, and the Chaplain of Smyrna officiated at tfie 
actual committal. 

Mr. Wilfrid Barnes, presented a silver chalice with the 
Bishop’s ring set in the knop, which is used to this day. A 
Greek inscription adorns the base, it is taken from tin final 
words of a letter which St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, wrote 
to St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, when he was passing 
through Asia Minor as a captive on his way to martyrdom in 
Rome in the first decade of the second century. The text 
can be translated as “ Abide ye in Christ in the unity and 
oversight of God” or “Abide vc in Christ in the unity of 
t lod and episcopal supervision — the sense of the Greek 
word “ episkope ' being ambiguous in the context. 

In 1913, the tomb was encased in polished Marmara marble, 
by Mr. Pc raids, engraved in Greek, “Faithful unto death *\ 
Two of the Bishop’s old friends, Lord Northbourne and 
Canon A. J. Mason, defrayed the cost. In the same year the 
Bishop Collins Memorial Hall was erected to his memory, by 
local subscription, in the church grounds. 

“And now he has gone”, continued the Archbishop, in 
the ancient chapel of Lambeth Palace. “ They tell us that 
it was his indomitable Courage which kept him with us even 
so long. With Pauline tirelessness he worked in Pauline ami 
other lands, in journeying* often, in perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers fas Kurdistan can show), in perils in the city (let 
Messina tell), in perils in the sea, in weariness and painful 
Mens, in watchings often. And now, from those things at 
least, he is at rest. We shall no more on earth be stimulated 
by the eager look, or wait a few quiet moments for what hail, 
of late, been whispered < ounsel, or the swiftly written sentem r 
of epigrammatic force, and go away with » fresh lesson as 
to the power of the mind <>\ a matter, and of a personality so 
vivid in its buoyant spring . , . We shall not easily t£e his 
! 1 gain **, 

The Bishop 4 * old fiiernl. Canon A, J. Mason, wrote the 
l .if* of W. E. Colli > m. I in ho p of Gibniltnr, published by 
Messrs. Longman & do. in PH.? Ainu dusrtihiug his heroic 
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and saintly c haracter and life, the author concludes, “ There, 
then, his body lies— in the bosom of th.it Church of Smyrna, 
to whose Angel St. John was bidden to write ' Be thou faith* 
ful unto death, and ] will give thee a crown of life’. To the 
first known Bishop of that Church—perhaps already Bishop 
when the Apocalypse was written—the martyr Ignatius WTOtS, 
praism - ids ‘ resolution in God, settled as upon an immoveable 
rock ’ ”. Canon Mason continues quoting the gist of St. 
Ignatius* letter to St. Pohe.trp, and then comments, “If 
St. Ignatius could have foreseen the career of the English 
Bishop who is buried at Smyrna, and desired that there 
should be a likeness between him and St. Polycarp to whom 
hr wrote, could he have traced the features better? M (p. 185.) 

By this time the city of Smyrna had become as cosmopolitan 
as the Church. Most European languages and many Asiatic, 
could he heard in the streets. In ter-marriage over many 
y * ‘ i n • i it ions had produced a romidet ible Levantine ebtMnt, 
who were born in the country, but still retained their varied 
religious allegiances and national characteristics. 

The War between Tmkev and the Balkan Alliance brought 
British, French and American warships to Smyrna in 1913. 
During their visit the British Chaplain of Smyrna (who was 
an Nmtiali.im held a t*-a- ;»art\ at the Parsonage', at winch the 
guests included a Naval Chaplain, the Greek Motmjjolitan, 
the L op of Tralles, the Armenian Archbishop, a British 
Roman Catholic Chaplain, a Lutheran Pastor and two Pres- 
byterian Mil The R.C. Cur* and Scots and Dutch 

Chaplains were unavoidably absent. Before tea they all 
said together the laird's Prayer, each in his own language. 
The same year, the Bishop of Gibraltar sent a copy of 
isbop I.auncelot Andrewcs' Private Devotions to the Greek 
Metropolitan Archbishop of Smyrna, He recei. I a grateful 
letter, in which the Metropolitan leplicd, “ In return I pre¬ 
sent you with my St. Pol\ < «f p t in which, as in a vial (not a 
golden one by any m< ans nor pi ions, hut of ordinary clay) 1 
include my humble irayers and the unspe.d able grief of my 
heart. To Mr Bar lam, the kind Consul-General win* had 
the kindness to hand to me your letter and the varied hook I 
have delivered the series of pamphlets of my St. Poly* orf> 
complete tip to date ingethe? with this letter which offers to 
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you my brotherly greetings in Christ and the expression of my 
boundless veneration wit it which 1 continue at all times to 
pray that the Orace of Our l ord Jesus Christ be with you, 

Your humble brother in Christ, 
Chrysostomos, 

Metropolitan of Smyrna. 

Smyrna, 22 January 1913 
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AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE 

LIKE the Magi, the Wisdom of Solomon came from the 
East. In Smyrna were to be fulfilled the words of wisdom : 

*' The souls of the righteous are in the Hand of God, and 
there shall no torment touch them ... for God proved them, 
and found them worthy for Himself. As gold in the furnace 
hath he tried them, and received them as a burnt-offering ". 

(Chap. III, 1,5, 6.) 

It needed but a spark to ignite the fiery furnace, for which 
ilir fuel h.nt Urn prepared over such long years by con¬ 
flicting political, religious and national ideals. 

Emerging from the Great War defeated, and bereft of their 
Empire, the Turks displayed the same high qualities of 
courage and resolution in adversity as they had shown on 
the field of battle. Sweeping constitutional and social changes 
were imminent, with the aim of establishing a “ laic state ”, 
holding its own as .1 continental, progressive country. Hie re 
was a deep desire to free their land from all foreign domina¬ 
tion, to bec ome stroll , independent and self-respect im;. What- 
evc r drastic measure s had to he taken to this end, Islam still 
remained the religion of the people, deeply affecting their 
Outlook. 

l or over twelve hundred years the Koran had been the 
standard of all law and practice, tin* message sent duect 
Irom Heaven to which the World must conform.. This 
"thing to he tead” had 1« en read indeed by thirty relays 
ot priests, who in Succession read through the whole lxH>k 
every day in the mosques. Every ■ out Moslem studied 
the Sacred Book according to his ability for personal dire* turn 
and guidance* Their judges made their decisions upon its 
teaching. The observance n| IVcvei live times a day. Ramad- 
han and other rigorous fasti! lavations, stric t complex for¬ 
mulae, and abstinence from wine, had likewise deeply in¬ 
fluenced the hie and tharactei of une tilth .»( (he- World's 
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population. Throughout Islam the Turks were pre-eminent 
and held in high esteem and honour. 

This way of life derived from the great prophet Moham¬ 
med, of whom Thomas Carlyle wrote : 

“ Mohammed was in his fortieth year, when having with¬ 
drawn to a cavern in Mount Hara, near Mecca, during 
this Raxnudhan, to pass the month in prayer, and medita¬ 
tion on those great questions, he one day told his wife 
Khadijah, who with his household was with him or near 
him this year, that by the unspeakable special favour of 
Heaven he had now found it all out: was in doubt and 
darkness no longer, but saw it all. That all these Idols 
and Formulas were nothing, miserable bits of wood; that 
there was One God in and over all; and we must leave all 
idols, and look to Him : That God is great; and that there 
is notiiing else great t He is the Reality. Wooden Idols 
are not real; He is real, lie made us at fust, sustains us 
yet; we and all things are but the shadow of Him; a oan- 
sitnty garment veiling the Kternal Splendour. 'Allah 
akbar’, God is great; —and then also 'Islam', that we 
must submit to God. 1‘hat our whole strength lie* in suit- 
mission to Him, whatsoever He do to us. For this world, 
and for tin other ! The tiling He sends to us, were it death 
and worse than death, shall lx* good, shall he Inst; we 
resign ourselves to God— ‘If this he Islam* lays Goethe, 
1 do we not all live in Islam !' Yes, all of us that have any 
moral life; we all live so ”, 

Tlier e is undoubtedly much in common between the rival 
roll: us, but the tragic stn Its down the centuries have 
been largely due to their differences. Too little credit is 
sometimes given to the epneli making elloits ol Mohammed, 
who raised tin’ whole Arab world from the idolatry prevalent 
when he was born in 570 A. I). 

Idolatry was abhorred by the other two monotheistic relig¬ 
ions, Christianity and Judaism. True that whrn men wor¬ 
shipped the stars and other natural objects, they thought of 
them as SymUiK and immediate manifestations ol tin- Creator. 
The ( ki.dj.ilr, the Hi.uk Stone, held by Silvt stlf df Sarv n> lie 
an areolite of great antiquity, and llagar's Well, Zetn-Z.em, 
weir then tire Kihlnli, the < entral object of worship at M < < a 
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In later days they were venerated as sacred by pilgrims, and 
honoured by the carpet the Sultan sent annually as a canopy. 
In Mohammed’s day, however, the keepers of the Caabah 
were the Koreish tribe, to which his family of Hashem be¬ 
longed, and who became his most bitter opponents. 

By constant preaching and persuasion Mohammed had 
only succeeded in gathering together a mere handful of fob 
lowers, whilst arousing the hostility of the idolators. In¬ 
creasingly his converts were persecuted, and there were at- 
tenips on his life. In the thirteenth year of his mission, finding 
it impossible to continue in Mecca, where forty sworn men 
from every tribe had banded together to assassinate him, 
Mohammed fled to Medina, away over two hundred miles 
of rink and desert. The whole Moslem world now dates its 
era from this Hegira, or “Flight”, the Year 1 being 622 of 
the Christian Fra. the fifty-thud year of Mohammed’s life. 

During this period some of the revelation* of the Koran 
were received, and the Prophet resolved to meet force with 
force. Since the Koreish had tiled to silence the Divine 
message by violence, he would fight hack, he would draw the 
sword to defend and establish Islam. So the Prophet fought 
valiantly and victoriously for his faith during the remaining 
ten stormy years of his life. 

Not only by the Prophet's example, hut by his hook, the 
Koran, this means of propagating the faith was enjoined. 
Time after time his followers were exhorted to fight : 

** Fight for the religion of < 1, and know that God it 

he who knoweth and hcareth ”. 

" War is enjoined you against the Infidels ”. 

“And fight for the religion of God ainst those who 
fight against you, but transgress not by altackiu ; them fust, 
for God lovclh not the tt am-* lessors. And kill them w hen ¬ 
ever vc find tbem, and [urn them out of ihat whereof they 
have dispossessed you; for temptation to idolatry is more 
grievous than slaughter : vet (edit not against them in the 
holy temple, until they attack you therein; hut if they 
attack you, slay them there. Thb shall be the reward of 
(Fit* infidels. But if tlie\ list, God is gracious -ni l merci¬ 
ful. Fight therefore against them, until there Ik* no tempta¬ 
tion to idolaltv, and the leligioti hr God’s; but if thr\ 
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desist, then let there be no hostility, except against the 
ungodly 

" And say not of those who are slain in fight for the 
religion of God, that they are dead, they are living; but ye 
do not understand. We will surely prove you by afflicting 
you in some measure with fear, and hunger, and decrease of 
wealth, and loss of lives; but bear good tidings unto the 
patient, who when misfortune befallcth them, say. We are 
God’s, ami unto him shall we surely return. Upon them 
shall be blessings from their ! -ord and mercy, and they 
are rightly directed ", 

(Sura, Entitled the Cow* -Revealed partly at Mecca, and 
partly at Medina. George Sale's Translation.) 

Though these exhortations were originally directed against 
idolatrous Arabs in illiterate and barbarous days, they set the 
pattern for successive generations in their dealings with others 
who did not share their faith. Tlius the wars between the 
Greeks and Turks had an age-old history, reaching back even 
to the time of Mohammed himself. Indeed it was in the \\ n 
of Tabfir, the first of Mohammed's wars against the Greeks, 
that Seid, the second of his believers and his much beloved 
- nancipated slave, gave his life. The Prophet was deeply 
rnoved by this event, and it i* recorded that he said ‘ it is 
well. Seid lias done his Master's work, Seitl has now gone to 
his Master: it is all well with Seitl”. Yet the fatalistic 
austere old man was discovered by Seid's daughter weeping 
over his hotly. “What do I *eef H she exclaimed. " YOU 
see a friend weeping over a friend ”, he replied, 

Mohannnetl often spoke of the War of Tabfic afterwards, 
anil reealted that many of his men had n fused to nialrh on 
tli.it nr< I ion, pleadinr the heal of the weather, the harvest 

and the like. “Your harvest?” he had exclaimed with hunt¬ 
ing zeal, “ It last' ha a day, what will become of your harvest 

through all Eternity? Hot weathet 1 Yes, a is hot, hut Hell 
would be hotter! " 

If later history had shown many instances of forced con¬ 
version* to Islam, it is only fair to obs* t vr that there had 
also hern many instances of conversion, or rather coercion, 
to Christian)tv by force of arms. Charlemagne, the Imposi 

ton, and the (irusadert, ai< only a few unples of those who 
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had felt that this means was justified in certain circumstances. 

Slowly, over the centuries, the virile Tui kish people had 
been working out the same problem engaging the Western 
Christian powers, the age-old and intricate problem of the 
right relation between 1 inurch and State. They were nearer 
to the solution which eventually came with the formation 
of the new Republic, than the Greeks, who still tended to 
over-simplify the problem by identifying Church and State. 

At the head of the Hellenic world stood the Oecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople, invested, like the Sultans and 
Caliphs, with temporal and spiritual power. The Greeks 
recognised his civil and irelesiastical jurisdiction in their 
religious and communal affairs. His Holy Synod comprised 
twelve Metropolitans and the National Council of lay and 
clerical members, i lie Synod and Council, which sat separ¬ 
ately or in joint session, entitled their official journal The 
Ecclesiastical Truth. Thus the triple cord of language, race 
and religion, held together the dispersed Greek people, whose 
Church and State stood or feli together. 

In Smyrna and its suburbs there were now 243,879 Greeks 
and °tily 96,250 Turks. The Greek community provided en¬ 
tirely at its own expense, without any subsidy from the State, 
67 schools, of which 10 wex ■ » mor schools, 5 Colleges, and 4 
commercial < hools, with 290 instructors and instructreiaa. 
I he number of pupils exceeded 18,090, \ fund of more than 

30 million francs was applied to the maintenance of these 
educational establishment!, as well as to that of S3 < lunches, 
Served by 120 priests. The library of the theological college, 
which was founded in 1733, contained no less than 30,000 
volumes, 200 M.S.S., with an important archaeological and 
numismatic collection. Together with the vilayet of Smyrna, 
whirl) numbered 622,816 Greeks, there were 59 churches 
and 102 schools, attended by 56,625 pupils. 

By this time, tOO, the Armenian Community in Smyrna bad 
heroine one of the eiratrM and most prosperous Armenian 
Communities in the world With a population of nearly 
200,(K10. with its educational and cultural institutions, its 
churches and organ i/at ions, it stood together with Constan¬ 
tinople .is tin* main centre of cultural and s<h ;al Tie for all 
the Armenians in Turkey. 


Ever since the Battle of Vardanantz in 4*> 1 A.D., the 
Armenian Church had been developing, like the auto- 
cephalous orthodox Olmrrhrs, itaOg it.itinnai lines. Indeed, 
it had been by its close identification with the Armenian 
nation and people that they had kept their faith, which they 
now strove to propagate, alive and vigorous. 

The Greeks and Armenians were thus bound together by a 
common tradition, and politico-religious system. Their rela¬ 
tions with other Christian bodies were most friendly, as 
shown, for example, by an entry in the archives of the British 
Consulate-General. A letter, dated 18th June, 1912, is ad¬ 
dressed to the “ Evangelir.il Community, Smyrna ”, from R.C. 
Kavalgian, Head of the Armenian Community, who writes: 

“Mr. Theopilus John Misselides and Miss Helen Eulalia 
Aslanoglon having declared their wish to enter the Holy 
Estate of Matrimony, wc have made all possible enquiries 
and find there is no hindrance to do so, so far as law is 
concerned; therefore we declare that any Protestant clergy¬ 
man is free to perform the ceremony. In behalf of the 
Committee, The President, R. C. Kavalgian ", 

So far as the various Reformed Churches and Roman 
Catholics were concerned, they had long ago di ted the 
respective authority of Church and State, whilst the ]■ \.s 
were the most amenable citizens of all, for Zionism waf not 
yet a serious movement. Members of these confessions, and 
foreigners as such, did not confront that Turkish rulers with 
any " Inipcrium in ijiiperio”. It was otherwise with the 
nation*) aspirations and activities of the Greeks and their 
influence over the “ rayahs M (minorities of Turkish nationality 
but of Greek or Armenian origin and religion). They were 
the problem. 

Various attempts had Iren made, and methods employed, 
by the Turkish authorities all down the ages to eovern these 

unruly elements. It was reasonable for the Turks to expect 
the loyalty of minorities, and respect by foreigners for tht 
laws and customs of the land in which they resided. Tires 
were often disapjMrintcd. Historians ■ t tin* 15th Centurv 
recount how Mohammed 11, die das alter hit Conquest <■! 

(Constantinople, was faced with the question of how to ad* 

minister tin- va t Cirr-h pojMiiatmn. As alter every finer 
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war, bitter feelings remained, and so some extremists coun¬ 
selled annihilation. The Sultan, however, decided on a 
moderate course, following the example of Theodoric, who 
had founded his Kingdom of Ostro-Goths on two classes, 
soldiers and workers. Thus the Turks became soldiers and 
the Greeks workers, whose enterprise and endurance brought 
the country, and ultimately themselves, great prosperity. 

This policy was modified when Khalil-Djendereli coun¬ 
selled Orkhan to found the world-famous dorps of Janis¬ 
saries. To justify the formation of this militia with the sons 
of Christians in days when, after all, most of the world was 
still uncivilised, the counsellor remarked. 

It would he a benefit to lead these Greeks to the true 
religion; for according to the words of the Prophet every 
man bears at birth the germ of Islam. Without family, 
without lineage, neither being with the rest of the people, 
these soldiers would belong entirely to the prince from 
whom they hold everything *\ 

It should be remembered that this was a dark and brutal age, 
in which there were none of our present democratic ideas of 
co-existence, and during these unenlightened years it was not 
uncommon for Greek women and other slaves to be forcibly 
converted. 

Despite all these changes the Greeks had never lost their 
identity, and were ever conscious of thr continuity of their 

race in Ana Minor, They could never be assimilated. The 
only historians of standing who ever denied the continuity 
of the Greek race from d.o teal times were H. S. Chandror- 
lain and Fallmereyer, and their theory has long since been 
exploded by the consensus of expert opinion, fn fact, the 
only difference of opinion remaining among tin* scholars, and 
apparently incapable of proof, is thr question as to whether 
in the dim legend.uv era of migrations the Greeks of Europe 
had colonised Ionia, or whether the loniam had colonised the 

Peloponcse. 

Every revival «>f Pas Hellenic nationalism, with its appeal 
to their glorious rust and its hopes for future emancipation, 
automatically called forth strong measures front the Turkish 
rulers. In IMP'J, for example, thr Ottoman Government 
found it necessary to ban all the clas < s upon which hcllcnic 
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culture was based, and to suppress the majority of their 
schools. For the same reason and to maintain public order, 
the liberal committee of “ Union and Progress had declared, 
in 1910, that ** the non*musultnan dementi of the Empire are 
of negligible quantity, whose religious rights one can recognise, 
but not their language : they must pray in the Turkish 
tongue 

During the years preceding the Great War of 1914-18, 
there was a great revival of the old Hellenic nationalism in 
Smyrna, and throughout Asia Minor, The Greek population 
here of 812,586 strong, vastly outnumbered the Turks. In 


the Province of Smyrna alone there were 449,044 Greeks as 
compared with 219,494 Turks. The magnitude of the prob¬ 
lem of controlling and ruling this powerful group can well 
be imagined* Through this rising tide of the independent 
spirit, the situation became acute and even desperate. What 
the Greeks regarded as patriotism the Turks could only regard 
as defiance. Thfl former gave continual provocation while 
the latter increased their restrictive measures. 

It must have given great offence to the Turks when 
Chateaubriand, having stayed in Smyrna for a few days on 
liis journey to the Holy Kami, described the city afterwards 
as “a kind of civilised oasis, a Palmyra in tlx' middle of 
barbarian deserts* 1 . And now there arose satirists and lyric 
writers, such as Theodore Orfanidis, who was born in Smyrna 
in 1817, followed by other Smyrntotes like Photidiad 
Simirioti.s and Argyropoulos, whose works sptead like wild¬ 
fire through the Orient. These fire-brands extolled the Greek 
genius which they poetically described as having flourished 
in the city since the days of Homer. They claimed to rrpre- 
sent across nineteen centuries th<- < la a] culture of Ancient 


t Jreece and the modern .pint of patriotism. 

It was not Surprising, therefore, that the followers of such 
a movemrnt should become “ personae non gratae'* with 
the Government, which was obliged to take increasingly stern 
Me asures against them. It is impossible for am other than an 
< < witness to penetrate the maze of propaganda and Cxag- 
gelation, by which the one suit- claimed to hr pnsecutril and 

the other to he provoked. Hut undoubtedly feeling was run 
ning very high, with deportations, mass emigrations and 







bloodshed, when the Great War broke out, and further com¬ 
plicated the political situation. 

ft cannot be too strongly emphasised that the crux of 
the matter was essentially political, though it was inevitable 
that deep religious feeling should be evoked on all sides. In 
the confused and tragic events which followed, religion was 
only too often used as a cloak for political aims. This subtle 
temptation, of which those who fall to it are not always 
conscious, has beset all races and creeds front the beginning of 
Time. Even in our own day the supra-national Moral Rc- 
Yrmaniont Movement, the child of Buchman’s “Oxford 
Groups ", has been criticised by the Church of England for 
seeking to commend religion on pi aernaticgrounds :—“ Chris¬ 
tianity is the only way to saw civilisation *\ It has right! 
been observed that true religion is to be commended because 
it is true and for no other reason. In any event, iin the life 

and death struggles which ensued, none eould he said to he 

waging a “ holy war ", though many were misled into think¬ 
ing they were so doing. 

When Turkey entered the Great War on the side of the 
Central Powers, national and political considerations not in¬ 
frequently outweighed religious loyalties. For instance, an 
Anglican Priest, the Revd. John MuhlMtbruch, who served 
the Mission to Jews in Smyrna, was by birth a German. As 
the war went on, lie took the side of Germany and her allies, 
lie died in April, 1917, of t\phus contracted in Smyrna, and 
it his own request was buried by a German Pastor. The 
Kais« friendship with Turkey was octet ibly as the “Pro¬ 
tector of Islam**. In 1915, the Gen ts declared 

that the persecutions of the Greeks and Armenians ought to 
Constitute the two phases of a programme of extermination 
of the Christian elements ini order to make Turkey an es¬ 
sentially Moslem stale. 

Much has been said of the sufferings of the “ravahs** 
during the War years, but these were hard times, when the 
Turkish authorities were more concerned about their loyalty 
to the State than about their teligion. They were therefore 
Considered to be better employed road-lmilding and in otln i 
lalxnir, than in uniform. 

Other Christian'' Millend. not qua Chin but hr> auv 
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they happened to be the victims of war. For instance, the 
British suffered when their own aeroplanes bombed Smyrna. 
Again, when in 1917, the Royal Navy bombarded the for¬ 
tifications of Mount Pagus, the Turks took three hundred 
British householders to the danger area to prevent another 


bombardment. 

Disabled prisoners-of-war, British and Indian, captured at 
Kut in 1915, arrived at Smyrna on their way to repatriation 
under the Berne Convention. Mr. Macl.achlan, a Scots- 
Canadiun, who was President of the International College at 
Paradise at the time, placed these spacious premises at their 
disposal. The Turks, whom the British found to be brave and 
i I - .in lighters, respected this agreement. Moreover, they 
allowed the Revd. William Brett, (British) Chaplain of St. 
John’s, Izmir, freedom of movement to minister to the in¬ 
terned merchant seamen detained at Magnesia. His faithful 
ministry to these men, to whom he regularly took “ com¬ 
forts ” spiritual and material, and his resolute and patient 
pastoral care of his remaining congregation, earned for litis 
chaplain the OuB.E. 

The Great War ended for Smyrna with the arrival in the 
Gulf of the British Monitor 29, on 6th November, 191B; only 
the scars and wounds of war remained. At the Paris Peace 
Conference, the Greek Premier Veniteios urged that Greece 
should be given Smyrna, and pending a treaty, he obtained 
Allied approval for occupation of the city. Greek troops 
landed in May, 1919, and by the end of the year the ad¬ 
ministration was in the hands of a Greek High Commissioner 


and his staff. 

By the Treaty of Sevres, August, 1920, Grove was awarded 
considerable territory, which included the Smyrna district. 

\<< rulin ' In Vi-ni/r fos’ Wtlhfll, the Smvni.i .lira ‘-Till Inline, | 

a Turkish vilayet, but with a local Greek assembly, which 
might apply for the city’s incorjroration into the Kingdom of 

Greece in five years' time. Smyrna was intended t<» hr the 

centre for ail the Greek population ol Asia Minor, 

In due course the Prime Minister Yrniselos fell from power 
and King Constantine was recalled from exile. British policy 

was iulT:. ip f-d h\ t!i» reaction on Moslems m the Indian 

Empire, the French favoured Turkey, and the Italians op* 














posed Greek expansion. Meanwhile the Young Turk Move¬ 
ment was given a further impetus by the occupation of 
Smyrna, and Mustafa Rental was gaining prestige and power. 

A conference was held in London in February, 1921, at¬ 
tended by the representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Greece and Turkey. Its proposal that Smyrna should have 
Turkish sovereignty, a Governor appointed by the League of 
Nations, a Greek garrison in the city, and an Allied gendar¬ 
merie in the eon fines, WBS not acceptable to a single interested 
party. Hence in March, 1921, the Greeks landed an army 
in Asia Minor with a view to settling the dispute. 

The return of the most controversial figure of the time, 
the Metropolitan Archbishop Chrysostomos, proved to be the 
spark which was to start a general conflagration, a blazing 
inferno. Smyrna seemed destined to become a furnace in 
which the faith of her citizens would be tried as gold. 

To understand the effects of the Metropolitan’s return it 
is necessary briefly to consider his background. Chrysostomos, 
the inveterate champion of Hellenic resurgence, was born at 
Triglia, a large village in Propondidos, Greece, in the year 
U367. He was the second son of Nicholas Kalaphatis, who 
married in lBfi. r >, and was known as “the gentleman'* be¬ 
cause of his devout character. Kalaphatis sang in the church, 
and it was his desire, and that of the village, that one of his 
sons should become a bishop. One day the Metropolitan 
Proceris Nikodimos was pasting through Triglia in Greece, 
and ChrytOVtOmos’ mother u pped forward with the babe 
in her arms. As the Metropolitan blessed the child, the vil- 
lagers all cried nut, “ Ma\ h< K* > worthy a v Nhkndimos *• 
When his mother returned and told her husband, their hopes 
grew. And on the following day the child was baptised. When 
the father named the child the villagers cried “ Woitliy to l>e 
1 bishop *. Thus from an early age it seemed that he was 
destined for a special vocation. 

Kalaphatis, being a forwarding agent lor the local tribunal 
Was not rich and had eight children, but Chrysostomos was 
top of the civic school of Triglia and took his diploma with 
distinction. All bis masters were impressed by his religious 

inclinations and lo.umikios, the Archimandrite who taught 
him Ins catohiMu. and lain became Mctiojwliun, had 
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testified to his fathrr of his unusual sifts, He advised him 
to send his son to a theological college, because he was sure 
hr would make a good priest. Nicholas Kalaphatis, who 
had no greater desirr than this, immediately sold his holdings 
and sent his eldest son to a good school and Chrysostomos to 
the Theological School of Halkis. The talented student here 
cultivated his vocation, and in 1BA7, the Metropolitan of 
Mitylenc, Konst an linos Valliadis, afterwards Oecumenical 
Patiiarch, took Chrysostomos under his care and defrayed all 
further tuition fees. In 1891, Chrysostomos had finished his 
course with distinction, and had been declared a deacon hy 
Valliadis. 

Chrysostomos’ subsequent career was distinguished. As 
Archimandrite of Ephesus he maintained the Orthodox views 
against the claims of the Lazarists regarding the tomb of the 
Virgin Mary, as Protosynggelos at the Patriarchate he pre¬ 
sided over the Committee of Anglican and Orthodox clergy 
reporting to Lambeth on relations between their Churches, 
and as Metropolitan of Drama he was twice expelled for 
championing the Christian cause while Macedonia was in 
flames and the Bulgarians were up in arms. His hopes of 

returning to Drama a third time were not realised, as the 
Holy Synod unanimously elected him Metropolitan of Smyrna 
on I lih March, 1910. The Patriarch Joachim, who did not 
care for Chrysostomos very muc h, had yet nominated him for 
the vacancy, which he accepted hecau.se he was convinced 
that in Smyrna, the capital of Ionia, he was called to a greater 

contest. 

V n < ’In ysostomo* arrived in Smyrna, the problem of the 
m I Christian and Moslem population in Cieir ua-> the 
burning question of the day, calling for forbearance, patience 
and wise st.ii nanship. With more /e,«l perhaps than wis¬ 
dom, Chrysostomos rushed into the political arena. It was 
no doubt natural for him to champion the Greek cause, but 
even many sympathisers on his side in the disputr felt that 
in calling for Strike action and armed resistance hr was making 
a grave mistake The more he farmed the flames of Creek 
nationalism, the Mromu i and more drastit became the re 
action of the Ottoman Empire. 

As resistance to tin- Turkish rule inue.i d m Asia Minor, 







every measure of retaliation was descril>cd as oppression or 
persecution. Feeling was running so high that the Patriarch 
Joachim decided to visit the Sultan, who refused to receive 
him. On his return to the Phanar, Joachim decided firstly 
to appeal to all European states for intervention on behalf 
of the Greeks in Turkey, and secondly to convoke an assembly 
at the Patriarchate of representatives from all provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire, to consider the events and appropriate 
action. 

Meanwhile, Ghrysostomos wrote repeatedly to the A re fi¬ 
lm hop ot Canterbury, the Metropolitan of Russia, and the 
leading journalists of England and France. This diplomatic 
activity culminated in a letter from the Patriarchate to the 
Vizier, dated 28th May, 1914, in which it was stated that, 

44 The two bodies of the Patriarchate, who feel the heavy 
responsibility for their people and for all Christians in 
general, share the deep mourning of the people who, we 
understand, are condemned to extermination* They have 
therefore derided to discontinue their routine and make a 
proclamation to all the Orthodox Churches in Christend 
imploring help 

The logical conclusion of such a protest was to raise Turkish 
fears of an invasion from the West, 1 .ininn Pasha therefore 
presented the Government with a plan for meeting such an 
emergency, declaring t 

44 If we accept the possibility of New Ephesus, Smyrna. 
Kidonias, and the whole of Western Asia Minor, being in¬ 
vaded, it would he swift and sudden; it is therefore necev 
lary tfi.n all ifie se.i-fioard should be populated by numerous 
Turkish settlements, so tfi.it these should be a formidable 
obstacle to an advancing Greek army and at the same time 
Gir< could have no pretext to claims for her minorities 
Such a policy could hardlv have been implemented with¬ 
out bloodshed, and the (becks Suffered heavily at Kidonias. 
( Kri <1,000 i *'l ogees arrived in Greece, A protest will Sent 

to the Vizier, and diplomatic notes were cm banged, hut all 

to no avail. As the Strife increased, Chi vsostomos organised 
•m 14 Army of Sab-tv", which distributed food, clothes and 
money, To relieve the pressure he sent tin victims hack to 
the interim ot along the coasts, with instructions to aid other 
o-fugfec to escape to Smyrna, making it then ernttr 
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Thus, blamed by the Turks for stirring up strife, Chrysos- 
tomos was hailed in certain sections of the Western Press as 
the “ Homeric Hero The question inevitably arises as to 
how far Chrysostomos was himself responsible for the suffering 
of liis people. But however mistaken his policy may have 
been, his personal courage was never in tloubt. He received 
tribute from a strange quarter when the Orman Ambassador, 
Wolff MetUrnich, wrote from Constantinople, 

“ I do not know the head of the Greek Church of Smyrna 
personally, but from reports I am sure that the Greek 
clergy of Smyrna, during this period of agony, has reached 
the level of the best clergy in the world, the English. At 
the head of these clergy, the Metropolitan of Smyrna, to¬ 
gether with those displaced bishops, had the courage to 
bear to the four points of the horizon his profound protests, 
while knowing very well that he was standing on a vol¬ 
cano ”, 


War seemed inevitable. Venizelos planned to meet Talaat 
Pasha at Brussels to arrange an exchange of populations, but 
in August, 1914, the Great War brec out and changed tire 
whole political scene. 


It seems reasonable for the Governor of Snnina, Rahim 
Bey, to have regarded (’hrysostomos as a .dangerous trouble¬ 
maker, and therefore to have n quested him to leave the city. 
Upon his refusal to do so, the matter was taken up on a 
hu'hn level. The Government, through their Minister ot 
Religion insisted that the Patriarch should withdraw the 
Metropolitan, as he was inciting the populaee. After further 
delay, the Hover not < nt the gendarmerie to the MctiopoUl, 
and under prott t, Chrysostomos was c loitrdhv the chief of 
Police to the Railway Station where he was given a free ticket 
for Constantinople, At Constantinople, Chrysostomos spent 
his time reporting ( vents to King Constantin and urging him 
to enter the War, 


When, morel i<’, the War eventually ended and the (luck 
earner I.ton entered the port. <>nr <m well imagine the 
dismay and bitter disappointment of the Turks on the one 
ind, and the e\uberant rejoicing of the Greeks on tin* other. 
The conflicting emotions mounted with the triumphal return 







of the Metropolitan, and deep-rooted religious feeling was 
stirred to its depths by the exhibition of a big public procession 
to the Cathedral for a Thanksgiving Service. 

The Governor, Rahmv Bey, was replaced by the victor of 
Kout’el Amara, Noundin. As soon as he exercised his 
authority over the Greeks, however, he was superseded. Mean¬ 
while, Chrysostomos prepared a memorandum, which was 
approved by the Councils and sent to the Western Powers, 
demanding the union of Smyrna with Greece. 

On 1st May, 1919, Mavroudis, commanding the Greek 
battleship Averof, received a telegram from Prime Minister 
Yenizcios, Hr immediately conveyed its contents to Chry- 
sostomos. Smyrna was to be occupied by a Greek army. 
Claiming to represent the Greeks of Asia Minor, Chrvsosto- 
mos sent telegrams to the kings and rulers of all the great 
powers, including King Alexander, expressing their joy and 

gratitude. 

This occasion would seem, in retrospect, to have afforded 
an excellent opportunity for those in authority to counsel 
moderation, to call the people to penitence and humility as 
well as thanksgiving, and to avoid any cause of provocation. 
The opportunity would seem to have been missed, for 
Chrysostomos assembled the city notables at the Metropolis, 
announced the news and delivered an address which ccr- 
t.nnlv sounded the uottl of triumph and rejoicing, hut might 
also lie described as inflamatorv. It was followed nv 

demonstrations of rejotCim; throughout the cilv, ami Greek 

Mags appeared everywhere. The cry “ Christ is risen from 
the dead ” took on a political significance as the crowds, wild 
with excitement, welcomed the Greek force*. The golden- 
vested MettojMilitan was chaired by tin- (herring crowd* to 
the Cathedral. 

One can easily imagine how ercatty this incident him ■ ! 

the Turks, for it seemed to them to show complete disirMrd 
for the religious susceptibilities of those who had surrendered 
honourably and believed the War to hr over. The unfortun¬ 
ate i(‘suit was that on 2nd May, there was bloodshed. Some 
Turks who had opened tire were impiisonrd, hut later re¬ 
leased on Chrysostomos' instructions. 

The Allied Cnntml t ’.ummission took a gt.ive view of this 
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iniii.il bloodshed. Steriadis, tht* Supreme High 1 Commissioner, 
sent a strong complaint to the Greek Government about the 
Metropolitan’s alleged interference. The Metropolitan, for 
his part, sent a Memorandum to both the Allied Control 
Commission and to Venizelos, explaining the incident. 

The Supreme High Commissioner, Steriadis, made it clear 
that he resented the Metropolitan's militant political activities. 
Nevertheless, Chrysostomos, who had a big following, per¬ 
sisted in his campaign. In July, 1919, he wrote to all the 
eminent pro-hellenic personalities, including President W ilson 
and tin- Pope, urging them to support the union ol Smyrna 
with Greece. 

Of all possible armies of occupation, it seems a strange 
irony of history that the Greek should have been chosen. It 
could hardly have been expected and certainly it could never 
have been said, that they behaved as a disinterested and 
dispassionate police force. In the political elimate that pr* 
vailed, every act of violence, such as desecration of the 
mosques, maltreatment of the inhabitants, women and 
children, and looting, added fuel to the fire. 

As the Cheek Artnv advanced, it at first met little opposi¬ 
tion in the interior, hut soon Venizelos fell from power, its 
equipment and morale deteriorated, and reinforcements failed 
to arrive. Mort significant of all was the mounting power of 
Kemal At a 1 m l on es in the East. In March, the Western 
Powers proposed an armistice, anti that in return lor a part 
ol Thrace, Asia Minor should hr evacuated within loot 
months. 

Despite the strong protests of Steriadis and the Greek 
Government, CIiin ^ostomoi formed a resistance organic ion, 

1 in- people were to contribute one fifth of their subsume, 

and men under fifty were to hr mobilised, trained locally and 
sent to tfie front. He wrote to Floyd George, to M. Briand, 
to the l<.j, 1 :i , Secretaries of 1' I. Fiance and Italy, and 
to the Patriarch, requesting support. He preached a < rmadr 
in Smyrna and wrote t<> th« Pope on Easter Day, asking him 
to exert his influence On the great nations. 

The Metropolitan’s appeals brought forth no suppmt foi 
his plan, mu escape from the nemesis of I lit 1 1 August, 1922. 
On tins fateful day, Kemal Ataturk I Hoke the front, and was 


advancing steadily towards the Aegean const. Towards even¬ 
ing on 14th August, this alarming news reached Smyrna, 

At dawn on 15th August, the public learnt that the front 
had collapsed, Ah on Karahissar had been evacuated, and the 
Turkish army was advancing on Smyrna. They thronged 
the High Commissioner’s office, which issued a communique 
to calm them. Steriadis refused to receive Chrysostomos. 
Refugees began to flow in with all the horrors of war. 

On 16th August, the steady flow of caravans of refugees 
had become a flood. Rumours spread that the Greek army 
was scattered and making for the coast in all directions. 
During that night came the news that General TYikoupit 
could not be traced, and that the wireless was out of order. 
To prevent panic, the High Commissioner refused to issue 
passports. The (Metropolitan ordered the ringing of tin 
of Saint Photine and called the people to prayer. It is re- 
eorded to Itis credit, and that of the Greek clergy, that they 
were indefatigable in ministering to the refugees, distributing 

olives, rice and bread. “ God ", the Metropolitan declared 

in tin* Cathedral Idled to overflowing, “is trying by tribula¬ 
tion OUT faith, our confidence and our patience. In a storm 
die good captain is perceived, and in adversity the good 
Christian. The time is critical but all will pals and we shall 
come through to happy days and sunshine a :ain 

On 17th August, the Greek Ministers, Siiatto and fheo- 
tokis arrived, and having conferred widi the leaders det ided 
on the evacuation of Smyrna, then returned to Athens. War¬ 
ships of the Western Powers began to arrive in the Gulf to 
protect their own nationals. Chrysostomos called oil Stcriadis 
urging him to organise ships to collet t his people. The latter 
replied (hat his Government already had the eval uation in 
hand and weir taking all possible tneasnirs to t .uiv it out. 
At the same time l.e recommended Chrysostomos to ti\ ap¬ 
proaching the foreign power*. 

On 23rd Aueu it was official]v announced that G 
Trtkoupil, to whom the command of the Greek Aimv had 
been entrusted aftei I te » dl of General I! i. h id 

hern taken prisoner. Turkish flat's were hoisted in the Tuik- 

h ouifter*. A new general. Polirnrnal <. was appointed, 
hut this failed to restore confidence among the panic-stricken 
< rowdl, swollen b\ deserter and iH 
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The following day, Chrysostonos, after gathering thr city 
councillors together, made a final attempt to save his people. 
He personally approached the foreign Consuls and Admirals. 
None, however, was in a position to send troops to guard tin' 
Greek quarters, or do more than safeguard their own 
nationals, without authority from their respective govern 
ments. 

By 25th August, the situation was one of “ sauve-qm-peut 
Many tried to escape from the indescribable anarchy and 
struggle on to boats. Clirysostomos himself was advised from 
all sides to depart, but he resolutely affirmed his indifference 
to martyrdom and his refusal to abandon his people. 

The Roman Catholic Archbishop vidted die Metropolitan 
in the afternoon of 25th August, and announced that he had 
secured a place for him on a foreign ship, and implored him 
to leave the country. u Your Grace’, hr pleaded, “the 
I urkl will never forgive you yOUf national activities, I am 
afraid you will endanger your life by remaining in Smyrna; 
you should leave ". Very thoughtfully and calmly Chrysos- 
tomos replied, “ It is the tradition of the Ci. ek Clergy, and 
(lie duty of a good shepherd to remain with his Hock, It’s 
quite impossible for me to come with you 

When night had fallen, the Greek battleship I.inmos was 
preparing to weigh author and depart with many officers and 
eminent citizens of Smyrna. The Commander and his officei| 
tried their best to persuade Clirysostomos to join them, hut 
only to receive die same answer as he had given to the R.C. 
Archbishop. The Metropolitan made one request, however, 
and it was for the Urn nos to take a letter to the Prime 
Minister, Veni/elot, This was his last letter, written a few 
hours before his martyrdom, and revealed his highest qualities 
of < out age and f.ulh, in fat e of thr death he saw * leaih In fun- 

him. 

< >n 26th August, Steri.idh v taken <>n board ll.M.S. 
him Duke, and the Greek flag was lowered from the Govern¬ 
ment buildings at 4.30p.m. The spear-head of the victorious 
Turkish Army, led by Kor Pehlivan, presently broke into the 
City, Meanwhile the pa nit '•tiit kAO Greeks and Armenians 
were either trying to escape by plunging after boats, or seeking 
shelter in foreign churches and houses. 











At this time the Verger of the Anglican Church of St. John 
the Evangelist was old Bill Lewis, eccentric in manner and 
appearance, and as devoted to his church as Quasimodo to 
Notre Dame, Bill was a grandson of the veteran C.M.S mis¬ 
sionary, the Revd. W. B. Lewis, of Boudjah, and for a time 
British Chaplain of Smyrna. He lived in the humble premises 
between the Parsonage and the Church Hall, content to he a 
door-keeper in the house of his God. While these troubles 
were raging, Bill successfully hid and fed thirty Greeks in 
the crypt of the church. 

The morning of 27ih August, found the Metropolitan kneel¬ 
ing before the Crucifix. He rose, calm and dignified, ami 
spoke a word to the people who thronged the Cathedral: 

lh.lv Providence trios our faith ns well as our COttrage. hi it 
1 -.1 lines not fors.iki cod Christians 19 . After distributing 
food to the hungry, he mounted the pulpit, but his sermon 
was never delivered, for at that moment a Turkish soldier 
and a police-inspector entered the building to conduct him to 
Zali Zcki Bey, the Garrison Commander. 

The Commander required him to dictate a communique 
by which all Greek citizens must give up their arms. At 
8 p.m. the Governor of Smyrna pi.iced Chrysostom" and two 
aldermen, Tchourouktchoglou and Klimanoglou under arrest. 
In custody he remembered his devoted brother I.v henio, who 
had refused to escape when opportunity offered because he 
wished to remain with him to the end. He managed to slip a 
scribbled card through to him, in which he wrote. “Dear 
Brother, we wen* detained to-nighl, I, as President of the 
\»ia Minor resistance movement, and the others as me mb ers. 
Do not worry ”, 

The Governor was none other than Nouridin, whom Chi 
'Momos through the \lli< (1 ( amt rot (loin mission, had former lv 
conspired to remove bom oflicr. Such are tin* fortunes of 
war. Versions vary as to the final details, but it is generally 

known that Chr\ snstomos was handed over to the crowd. 
I lirv finally put him to death somewhere near Basmahanr. 

However confla ting opinions may remain about the great 
Metropolitan Archbishop's life and work, at least all fair- 
Winded persons will agree that in his death In* reached the 
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most sublime heights of human sacrifice. However ardent 
a national leader Chrvsostomos had shown himself to be, it 
could never hr said that he had in any way suggested or 
approved the gross acts of violence, rape and looting of his 
followers, which had so incensed the Turks. Many of those 
who had committed these acts had made good their escape. 
The Metropolitan, however, had voluntarily remained, and 
died nobly not simply as a martyr to the faith he held, but 
as himself bearing the consequences of all the evil deeds 
done by his countrymen. Thus by his death, which had a 
deeply religious significance, he was making expiation for | 
the sins of his people. 

A great fire had broken out and was sweeping the city. 
The l urks declared all males between seventeen and forty-five 
years of age to be prisoners of war, but allowed the Americans, i 
British and French, to evacuate about 180,000 survivors to 
Mitylene and other Greek Islands. There were also about 
3,000 British subjects, including Maltese and Cypriots, and 
the task of evacuating them and protecting British property 

II to the Royal Navy and Marines, who as usual displa i 
exemplary coolness and courage. Only a handful chose to 
iain. 

Sir I fai ry Lamb, K.C.M.G., H.M. Consul-General at 
Smyrna, excelled in bis leadership and care of the British 
community throughout these terrible days. 

The British subjects found sanctuary in Malta, where their | 
Bishop met them and their Chaplains. The Chaplain ol 
Sin a was a New Zealander, the Revd. ( son, M.C, ' 

Over a hundred rein ■-es si «n« d an appreciation of his ser- j 
vices, declaring that “ His acts of bravery and Christian ab¬ 
negation are indelibly impo < <! on our minds and we shall 
never forget the nobility ol chai n ter he displayed under such 
awful circumstance*”. Mr. I)nhm o-eiged the thanks ol I 
H.M. The King, and the Foreign Ollier, lor his work during 
the evacuation, and was appointed to peaceful Lisbon. 









Chaptf.r VII 


TRIBULATION TEN DAYS 

WHEN St, John wrote to the Smyrnaians “ Ye shall have 
tribulation ten days ”, they would understand this to mean 
a definite, complete period of sufTcring, though the* length 
of ** the flays ” was not revealed to them. Our Lord’s suffer¬ 
ing on earth was not indefinite, but was followed by His 
glorious Resurrection and Ascension. History will ultimately 
show how the Age of Tribulation will end, and modern 
prophets and seers may well perceive signs that the day Is at 
hand. The political philosopher may take the expansion of 
Western civilisation as a thesis, trace its antithesis in its 
impact on oriental Smyrna, and point to the synthesis of the 
democratic Turkish Republic which h.is emerged. The 
historian may observe that the Turkish War of Liberation 
has in fact brought greater freedom to the Christians, while 
the rapid progress of the country is removing every oppressive 
influence. The Revolution, with its epoch-making reforms, 
was the result of gradual reaction within the Ottoman Empire, 
and of the rise to power of a Turk who emlxxiicd the new 
outlook. 

The Greeks’ nation.- spirations, and those of tin- W era 
pawns, must not he allowed to blind the seeker after truth to 
the feelings and fair claims of the Turks, who also had their 
religious and national ideals. Turkey had ever hern the 
bravest and most effective sword of Islam, and, as with the 
Christians, the appeal t > the religious favour <>i thr simple 

believer was never made in vain by those who wielded political 
power. If the Greeks had claimed that they were p i ailed 
by the infidels, the Turks might < hum that their country was 
being exploited by ** giaours ”, many of whom had made vast 
fortunes. If tie Greeks eited the horrois to which they were 
subjected, the Turks could point ter atrocities perpetrated hv 
disorderly elements in the* Creek Army of occupation. Cer¬ 
tainly thr quantity of loot their soldiers brought from t! 



interior is still remembered by old inhabitant* of Smyrna. One 
recalls a Greek soldier who passed through Cordelio hr\ifinish¬ 
ing a stick passed through a long row of rings and bracelets. 
Another tell* how the Greek Airny landed with a popular 
song to the effect that they were going to slaughter the Turks, 
capture Constantinople and free St. Sophia from the infidel; 
thus going far beyond the Treaty of Sevres and greatly in¬ 
censing the Turks. In fact from the Turkish point of view, 
their behaviour was appalling. 

A pleasantly planted qua re on the sea-front, with a line 
bronze statue of Kemal AtatUrk, mounted on a war-horse with 
his sword drawn, marks tlit* spot of the final defeat of the 
Greeks on 9th September, 1922. 

On the ancient Lydian ’ass, now called Belkahvr, stands 
an eloquent monument overlooking U B mrnabat Plain. Its 
form is an open stone building. At the steps leading up from 
thr road is inscribed in modern Turkish, “This resting place 
and fountain were constructed in 194fi, when the road w|| 
repaired Within the shelter more than local history is 
engraved, which arrests the traveller, again in the new 
Turkish 

H Nif and II Ikdhvt at thr Turkish War of l.ibr ration. 

On 30th An ist, 1922, after fighting in the battle-field, 
the enemy armies, which were unable to resist anywhere along 
the front, were pursued by our triumphant army. 

On tin morning of 9th September, 1922, Mustapha Kemal 
and the Western Region Commander, General Ismet, set out 
from Salihli and arrived at Nif, and in order to see w'here 
the advanced forces had reached, they came here with their 
Staff, from whence d.r . saw the last of the routed Greek 
armies h .ivir g the port and the glorious Turkish Flag flying 
from Kadife Kale.f) 

Thereupon, Mustapha Kemal Pasha ' \tatiirk), turning to 
General ismet, said: ‘Mv General, tie tate of wai in 
Anatolia is over for us; after this we shall have our other 
works to do * ”, 

Mustapha Kemal is thus revealed not as a mere despotic 
avenger nut at once the child and the leader of the new order. 
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This order owed much to the “ Young Turk " Movement. 

I he great Ottoman Empire had long been disintegrating. 
Young army officers, returning from training overseas, were 
bringing back new ideas. Under Enver Pasha they had de¬ 
posed the Sultan in 1908, and introduced a measure of re¬ 
form. Now the movement was evolving into something far 
more advanced under one of its early members. 

Born at Salomca in 1881, the son of a local official who 
died when he was a boy, Mustapha went to a school where 
he was ttnth brilliant and rebellious. He passed into the 
Military < ulet School without telling his mother, and there 
became even more knowledgeable and revolutionary. His 
subsequent career was dramatic. He was imprisoned, virtually 
exiled, became thr hero of Gallipoli in 191 j, quarrelled with 
Enver Pasha, the Your I'urk Commander-in-Chief, and was 
|>osted to the remotest Russian front, where he nevertheless 
Converted an inefficient group into a conquering army before 
the war was lost on the other fronts. 

In 1918, though Turkey was carved up among the victorious 
Allies, Mustapha Kemal, now thirty-seven years old, cherished 
aspirations of a new Turkey on quite different lines. So when 
an unsympathetic Government sent him away from Istanbul 
as Inspector-General of the Forces, to supervise demobilisa¬ 
tion, he took the opportunity ftp plan his revolution. He held 
a conference at Erzerum in July, 1919. Support for his 
dream of a new Turkey, self-supporting, modern, progressive 
•md secular. v. dned considerably and be set u;> his head¬ 
quarters at Ankara. His efforts were hampered by war- 
weariness, but so were those of the Allies, and their dissensions 
soon gave Kemal the opportunity of again showing the mili- 
i.ii\ proven <'! himsrlt and htl followers. They marched 
victoriously on Smyrna. 

Statesman as well as soldier, Kemal showed moderation to 
die vanquished, allmvr ! repatriation, and toured thr country 
to rai- ithmiasm for the new Turk- ', and the IVoph 
Party, which hr had formrd. He deposed the Sultan. A 
Special Cam . ctiie’ <»l mullahs ami lawyers, w.b 

set up to consider On abolition of tin- Sultanate. Then 
deliberations were abruptly mt short by Kemal : M The Sultan 

1 k thr suzerainty from the p* "pH !.y force, and by force the 
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people have taken it hack. Flic Sultanate must be separated 
from the Caliphate, and go. You may agree or you may not, 
but nevertheless it will happen. And in the process some of 
your heads may fall The Sultan escaped with some jeweb, 
on a British warship, and his ne phew became Caliph. After 

me time Kema! declared Turkey to be a Republic and him¬ 
self President. 

Kcmal saw in the power of the Mullahs an impediment to 
progress. Though an agno tii. Kctosl was essentially a patriot, 
who longed to see education, anti tin* medical, material and 
cultural benefits of civilisation enjoyed by his people, !e 

felt ill it the coimtrv was backward, like Spam, because of itl 
excessively conservative religious-legal system. An oppor¬ 
tunity to abolish the whole system was soon presented by a 
protest from the Aga Khan against alleged insults to the 
Caliph, who was r< aided as the head of th Moslem world. 
Kemal seized the opportunity to banish the Caliph to Switzer¬ 
land, whence the remaining members of the Royal Family 
followed. 


Henceforth Turkey was to Ik- a “laic”, that is to say, a 
Secular state. There is no doubt that the substitution of 
Sunday as a secular holiday for Friday as a Holy Day loosened 
the bold of Islam on the masses. The Swiss Code was adopted 
in place of religious Courts, state schools replaced those of 
the OlOsques, marriages were solemnised in the “ lielediye ” 
fregistrr office) instead of the mosque, and even more sweep¬ 
ing reforms were to follow. Ill vain fanatical Moslrm trib 
rose in revolt, and in vain the Kurds poured over the Eastern 
hnrdcri, Kemal. the soldirr, rose to the occasion and com- 
| fit *tc Iy crushed all opposition, making it .dsn an opportunity 
of ridd ■ / himself of his political enemies by accusing them of 
complicity with the Kurds. 

More revolutionary changes were now put into cfTrt r The 
fez, which the devout Moslem wore indoors and out, !>e< 
its hrimlrss shape enabled his forehead to touch the ground 
at tin* appointed hour of prayer, w declared illecal in 
IT ,r > Widespread tints against the Dictator*'' decree onlv 

resulted in wholesale imprisonment. Western dress was moie 

generally welcomed, especially by the emancipated women, 
and steadily grew in fashion. The Arabic script wai 





abolished, the metric system introduced, the new Roman 
writing adopted, and the language purified from Persian and 
oilier foreign importations. Even service* in the mosques 
were henceforth to be held in the new Turkish. And these 
were only signposts on the new road of progress which Turkey 
had taken. 

The lifr and character of Mustapha Kenial, the Gazi. fear- 
by his enemies as “ l he Grey Wolf", idolised by his people 
as Atatiirk, “the Father of the Turks* 1 , is amongst the most 
famous of the modern world. When he died in 1938. it was 
universally recognised that his dream of a new. virile, pro¬ 
gressive Turkey, which would ultimately take its place 
amongst the first-class powers, had indeed been realised. 

Smyrna, the historic kittle-field, now became the scenr of 
all these sweeping social changes. The immediate cause of 
the great fire which had consumed the greater part of Smyrna, 
and which broke out as the city was being evacuated in 
September, 1922, has never hern established. The Greeks 
asserted that it was started by the Turks, while the lurks 
affirmed that it was the retreating Greeks who set fire to the 
city. At alt events a new* Smyrna was to arise tom the 
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ashes, with a new name. Henceforth the citv was to he 
Called Izmir. Amongst thr many othn new place-names, 
Gnnstantinople becamr Istanbul. Boudjah became Ruca, and 
Gordelio was changed to Karsivaka. 

Vast areas ol the citv had been burnt to the ground. It is 
estimated that three fifths had been destroyed. All the old 
Frank Street had disappeared; only the facade of houses 
facing the sea remained in that quarter. Thr Greek churches 
in thr villages and the ritv were raised to the ground or re¬ 
mained as empty shells. Fvrrvthing Greek had suffered the 

ravages ul war The Nnuenian quartei jhmi Raima bane 
had perished iti the (lames, including every vestige of their 
Cathedra] of St. Stephen. Most Roman Catholic churches 
were untouched, Wpe< iallv in thr villages, but others had 
iufiVrrd the lame fate a* the American Mission Gals’ College 
And the American Y.W.C.A.. in the Rue det Rom, various 

Rihle dejrAts, and other religious buildings, in the gem i il 
conflagration.. The Anglican Church of St John the F.vange- 
li't, at the Point, was unscathed, and eve-witnesses relate the 
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a most miraculous escape of the Dutch Chapel which stood 
unharmed by the fire which consumed the surrounding 
buildings. 

Under the provisions of the Treaty of Lausanne, 1923, 
which marked the beginning of the new epoch, some of the 
former residents began to return. Tbrir first task was to help 
to build up the old waste places. Letters were exchanged 
between Ismet Pasha, President of the Turkish Delegation, 
and Sir 1 lor,ice Rumbold, the British delegate to the Lausanne 
Conference, on the subject of religious works. bmci Pasha 
wrote on 24th July, 1923, as follows : 

“ Your Excellency, 

With reference to tin- established Convention signed at 
Lausanne this inst., and following the derision taken by thr 
First Committee in its session of 17th M.i\, 1**23, relating 
to the implementing by letters of the Declaration which 
was to be annexed to die said Convention, I have the 


honour to declare, in the name of my Government, that it 
will recognise the existence of religious works, schools and 
hospitals, as also welfare institutions recognised as existing 
in Turkey before 30th October, 1914, and deriving from the 
British Empire; it will examine benevolently the case of any 
Other similar British institution* in being in Turkey at the 
date of the IV. ue Treaty signed to-day, with a view tfo 
regularising their position. 

The above-mentioned works and institutions will be, in 


re- ird to charges, fisral and of every kind, treated on an 
equal footing with the similar Turkish works and institutions 
and will he subject to public order, as also to the laws and 
rules regulating the same. It is particularly intended that 
I lie Turkish Government will take note of the functioning of 
these establishments, and of what concerns the schools, and 
the practical organisation of their teaching. 

Be assured, Your Excellency* of my highest consideration, 

ismet. 

His Excellency Sir Horace Rmnhnld, M ' < ! II 

Britannic Majesty at the IV, ic® Conference.*' 


The American' t'ceived equally fail treatment. They re« 
Constructed thfil spacious Girlf* College- at Cbi/tcpe "u the 
outskirts of the city, where their work flourished. On tin 











other hand, the work of the American Mission.tries suffered 
a set-back when their International College (for Boys), at 
Paradise, now named Ki/ilcnllu, was commandeered by the 
local authorities for a teachers* training centre. It had, how¬ 
ever, provided education chiefly for the Armenians, who had 
not returned, 

Ihe French and Italian Roman Catholics received everv 
consideration, while the Rrvd. Louis Lc Bouvier had hurried 
h.i< k from his Kuiojk an holiday, as soon as the storm bnkt on 
Smyrna, and carried on undisturbed at the Dutch Chapel 
among the various Continental Protestant*. Ml I - Bouvier 
served for a time as Chaplain to the British Community, in 
the absence of a Chaplain. He occupied St. John’s Parsonage, 
where a few years later he died, and was not replaced at trie 
Dutch Chapel. 

Indeed, the only Christian elements which had v.iimbed 
were the Armenian .md Greek cnmmuuitiea It i* true that 
the Dutch and German (omnmnities were dwindling to 


nothing and their respective churches and pastors had 
vanished with them, but their disappearance was due to other 
causes. Few Armenians had made good their escape, the 

"*m had perished. Bishop Ghevont (Leontius) Toorian, th 
last Armenian Prelate in Smyrna had taken refuge in Greece. 
He later liecamc Armenian Bishop m Manchester, and in 
19'W, was assassin.it' il hv Arnn than F.xtreinisis in New York, 
while olh<hating in the Holy Mass on Christmas morning. 
Archbishop Indjrian, who rerentlv died in Manchester, had 
left lieforc the events of 1922, The Greek Government had 
given shelter to Luge numbers of Armenian families and 
orphans; others had found refuge in France, in the Balkan*, 
in S\ria and (hr Lebanon, in Egypt and North and South 
America, and a small group settled in Manchester, None 
remained in Irmir. Tin- Rrvd Bessak Tomunvtn. \rmenian 
Virar in London, wrote in reply to a recent rnquin ; " Th 
is die sad epilogue of an Aimrtii.m C’ommmntv which oner 
flourished in Smyrna . . • Our people mu e Bet' *avf evidence 
of its noble and dignified heroism in fan of death and proved 
its highest conception of the tear hing of Ohrilt to Christian 
martyrdom ", 

As for iho Greeks, whatexet ihurrhi hid not hen rom* 







pletely destroyed, were converted into museums, markets, 
stables and the like. Not until the exchange of populations, 
of Macedonian Muslims for Levantine Greeks, had been duly 
carried out, and things had become more settled, could the 
handful of Greek Orthodox resume services, and then onty 
in their Consulate buildings. 

The task of reconstruction was immense, and in '928, a 
severe earthquake destroyed the first attempts, The new 
regime, however, was full of enthusiasm and not to be dis¬ 
couraged. Fine avenues, modern blocks of fiats and offices, 
soon sprang up. Building has made much progress in the past 
thirty years and in January, 1952, Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
the celebrated British architect, visited Izmir to advise the 
authorities in regard to the many town-planning projects for 
new docks and for residential and busirv .ueas. The city 
to-day presents a ric h mixture' of Western and Eastern archi- j 
tectural design. A French firm Ix'gan in 1955, the' great work 
of dredging and building a grand new harbour at Alsaiuptk. I 
This will me<t the railway terminal, and all the surrounding 
district will be rebuilt in more modern and luxurious style. 

Immense advances and change s have taken place in the past J 
thirty years. The population of Izmir after the Greeks had I 
iw'cn driven out in 1922, was only 189.000, whereas in 1955 
the' c rn^us showed 431.500. It thus remains the third largest 
rity in Turkey, practically as numerous as Ankara. It is the 
principal export dty of Turkey and second only to Istanbul in 
imports. Geographically', Izmir stitl stands supreme. The I 
Republic of Turkey is divided into srvrn Districts, of which I 
the A< n distrirt alone yields more than 250 kinds of J 
rxjwirt from an area of 108,983 kilometres, supporting a I 
population of nearly three and a half million. Its valleys have I 
provided natural roads, all leaeling to Izmir, from the richest 

regions of tfce interior, since time immemorial. Thrsr have 
now been superseded by modern roads and railways, which j 
again concentrate the entire industrial and agricultural 
produce of the rich hinterland in Izmir, which is still by I 
far the greatest of the present forty odd hnrliours and f>orts I 
of the Ac co. i a While* the anc ie*nt ports of Ephesus, 
'Miletus, Prime and llerai h a. are now far inland and for¬ 
gotten, Izmir is Mill the port with a future*, with docks 3,30ft 
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metres long, am! a 600 metres breakwater sheltering its har¬ 
bour and customs house. 

Local trains run daily from Basmahane Station to Kar- 
siyaka, and also to Bornova, and from Alsan^ak Station to 
Bnca. Local and long distance buses are seen everywhere. 
In the Port quarter, imposing commercial offices, banks, travel 
and shipping agencies, warehouses for dried figs, sultanas and 
for manipulating tobacco abound. Around the coast one 
sees liquorice, valonia, cotton and wool factories, and every¬ 
where the appearance of a busy commercial city, crowded 
witli streamlined American cars and other makes, contrasting 
strangely with the picturesque came) caravans with their bells 
tinkling, laden donkeys and peasant costumes, with colfee- 
I louses, where only men sit, smoking their “ hubble-bubbles " 
oblivious of the changing world outside. 

From the northern slopes of Mount Pagus, an area of 
480,000 square metres extends nearly to the shore. It is 
tailed the “ Kultiirpark ”, and contains many pavilions, in- 
( hilling a zoological gardrn, sport* clulw, a theatre, a para¬ 
chute tower, cates and a restaurant surrounded by an artificial 
lake inhabited by varieties of duck. Tin* is the scene of the 
celebrated “ I ntrnialion.il Fair", from 20th August to 20lh 
September, which is at once a commercial, educational and 
'•01 i.d f itirt |a iiC, typical t«I the -.jni si «it mod. m Fuike\ and 
a powerful aid to her progress, in 1950, for example, no less 
than t.400.(XXl admission tickets were sold, there were 117 
pavilions, anti II foreign countries vseie represented* Many 
distinguished persons visit this annual event, including on this 
0r< aMt>n II K II tin I hike ol Kdinl.ni di. Tin President <>| 
the Republic and Aiiiln . ador* ami Ministers of Stale have 
honoured the Fair with their presence. 

CJrr.it advam rs continue to he made in medicine, education, 
law. science and social welfare. In modern Izmir there is 
little violence; malaria is comparatively r.ue; firefighting 
equipment has reduced another menace; even scorpions, earth¬ 
quakes and the like, do not hold the terrors they did in former 
Ve.its I here are man*, fine Furkisb schools and colleges 

and cultural institutions. 

Another .ispret, however, ol this progressive secular state 
may he srrn hum Mount Pagus. now called K.tdifr Kale. 
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Near the stadium, where St. Polycarp was martyred, is a 
modern and popular “ gazino ” overlooking the city. To go 
there in the evening during Bay ram, is to enjoy a most 
glorious view of the Gulf in Uie sunset, while below, the lights 
round the minarets of all the mosques are twinkling like 
stars. One is recalled to religion. 

There, below to the left, lies Karantina, once the populous 
and prosperous Jewish quarter. Now there are comparatively 
few, for some have gone to Israel, hut they still have their 
synagogue and are free from j ution. The Jewish Com¬ 
munity are Turkish citizens, hut tin ir association, or 
“ ccmiyct ” as it is called, is recognised by the authorities. 
They enjoy freedom of worship, and their annual meetings 
are attended by a Government official, who also attended the 
last election of their Chief Rabbi. 

There are mosques, as far as the eye can see, for Islam 
is nil tin- n ligion of the people it 1 1 >»t * >1 tin- Slate, and all 
citiaeos are five to worship as they please. There are, in 
fact, fifty-five mosques in the city itself, three in K.uMvaka 
and two in Boroova. Over these sixty mosques the Mufti of 
Izmir presides, assisted by a hundred and ten tiodjai, muez/im 
and clerks. They keep up the traditional services day and 
night, calling the people to prayer at the apjKuntcd hours of 
6.30 a.in., 12.10 a.in., 3.20 p.m., 5,SO pan. and 7.20 pan. 

The otln-r great monotheistic religion of the World is also 
well t< ;,i. ci) ted m the (lunches, schools and hospital, which 
lie helow the Mount, At present the Roman Catholics pre¬ 
dominate with alxmt two and a half thousand adherents, 
set veil hy fifteen priests, under the jurisdiction of the R.C. 
Archbishop of Izmir. They pQISPSi nine c him lies, including 
the fine Cathedral of St. l’ol\iatp in the centre of the cit\. 
The famous Cupucm “College of the Orient ", sUttiduig i 
to the Anglican Church m lJuca. r. now merely a him k of 
ncmenls, but in the i ity itself “ l*’ivivsof the Order 
of St. John Baptist of Salles, run the flourishing “St. Joseph’s 
Coll I letr the local authonties are very helpltil and 

freely allow withdi.nval classes for religious instruction for 
Catholic boys. Over seventy of the lioys avail tliemselvrs of 
this opportunity, M Let Socurs ** run (wo oilier schools on 
similar lines, the one solely for girl*, the nthei mixed. They 
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also run the French Hospital as a mission of mercy, which 
likewise is available to adherents of all religions. 

The Greek Orthodox number only thirty- to forty families, 
and until recently held their services in two rooms in their 
Consulate-General, converted into a chapel. An Archiman¬ 
drite ministered to their spiritual needs. In 1951, however, 
after prolonged negotiations, the Greeks obtained possession 
of the derelict Dutch Chapel, on a lease of ninety-nine years, 
and permission to establish a church outside their Consular 
premises. An eager response and keen restoration work re¬ 
sulted in the in .hi duration of their new church, in the presence 
of many (Jrthodox dignitaries and notables, where they now 
worship undisturbed. 

The influx of the Greek clement of N.A.T.O. lias recently 
led to the formation of a Sunday School and a vigorous 
church life under the inspiring leadership of the Reverend 
Fi\ Timotheos Argudaris and 1 1 is wife, who are inith very 
po pu lar. 

I lie character of the Dutch Chapel has thus changed as 
much as us inmier community It is typical of the Sm ia 
“ kaleidoscope " that in 1955, when the Dutch Community, 
many descended from such old Smyrna families as Van 
Lenntao, dr II<x cht-p 1 and de Jnngh, met to honour their 
Queen s birthday at then Consulate, of over eighty present 
only three or four could speak Dutch. Their loyalty and 
affection for the country of their origin, however, remains 
constant. 


Out at (Jdattene, the American Mission College continues 
to provide secular education for over three hundred girls. 
Their “graduates'* now include many citizens, and their 
work is fully r«-< ..gnisrd and valued by the local authorities. 
The A marie.m Board continual to sand out Congregational 

teachers Inr two Oi tin years, white a few of then staff h 
lived in Turkey .ill their lives and have ,i wide cm !e nf 

Turkish friends. The American community, now the largest 
foreign element in Izmir, with their Chaplains, hit St. John's 
for services and or at ori es, by arrangement with the Church of 


England. 

The ( Tim h of 

< hun lies in i/mu. 


Kin* la ltd still retains her three Anglican 
Bm nova aiul Buca. Their numbers arc 
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few but their loyalty and faith are ** as constant as the 
Northern Star”. In Bornova and Buca the congregations are 
elderly, for tlie young people have gone to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. Izmir consists of a more “floating'’ population, 
but here, too, there are usually only a handful, except on 
official occasions or visits of the Royal Navy. Nevertheless 
they maintain their long tradition. The three churches are 
now all served by one clergyman, the British Chaplain, who 
is the only Anglican priest resident in Turkey-in-Aii a, foi his 
neighbour, the Embassy Chaplain at Istanbul, i d in 
Europe. They are to a large extent self-supporting, providing 
for their own Chaplain and churches, as well as for Diocesan 
needs, and subscribing to Turkish and other charities. 

Th<- Certnan (Lutheran) Chaplain in Turkey, Pfarrcr H. 
Haebcrle, wrote in the Anglican church magazine : 

“A particular jewel among the towns of Turkey is the 
charming and beautiful port on the Agean Sea, with its 
history of milleniums, situated in an incomparably abundant 
landscape : Izmir. It was once the place ol a large and 
(luunshing (human colony and ol the oldest Germ. in Evange¬ 
lical parish abroad in the Near East. The parish of Izmir 
existed already one century before the parish of Constantin - 
oj.lr had been lonmled; it owned a neat church, a school, a 
hospital which was directed by German deucontMfc The 
happenings of war and the great fire iti 1922, have completely 
destroyed the church, the school and the botpitaij (lie German 
Colony and parish have disapp ed except a very small o 

i a nee) of St. John's Church is just sufficient to gather 
m a divine service the little number of Evangelical Germans 
who are living to-day at Izmir as functional ies of the con¬ 
sulate, men bants, enginrns and artisans, lint tub time there 
ne particularly impressive festive hours when the few Ger¬ 
man speaking brethren and sisters m faith join on some Sun¬ 
days of the yea! in order to confess ami to strengthen thru 
Evangelical faith and to pi,use Cod. They do so in the 
beautiful English church in view of the (ontm.imliin; altar- 
windows ol St. John's who ended his rich life in the neigh¬ 
bouring Ephesus, and the windows of St. Polyr.np's who (lied 
as a wiHir., foi his I .mb iii Christ on thr vi mind <d Smyrna ", 

(7 Cendititicks, Autumn, I9M.) 
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The completely new attitude towards those of different 
religions than their own, which is now so noticeable, can 
perhaps best be explained by the dissociation of politics from 
religion under the new regime. Hitherto politics and religion 
have been too often identified amongst the peoples of this land. 
Turkey is a signatory to the Declaration of Human Rights, 
and together with the civilised world stands for religious 
freedom. This new spirit of toll i ition and fair-play does 
not mean, however, that religion, of any creed, may inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of state. Hem the Turkish Government 
is specially vigilant against reactionary and fanatical move¬ 
ments, such that of the Ticani Sect, whose members re¬ 
cently mutilated statues of AtaUirk. On the oilier hand, the 
authorities feel more and more the nerd for religion, and 
amongst recent legislation has !>cen the introduction of volun- 
tat\ religious education in the Stale Schools through thru 
Ministry of Religion, and the permissive use of Arabic in 
the mosques. 

It was probably a wise law, during this tiansition period, 
to forbid the wearing of ecclesiastical dress in public places. 
I In . applied not only to .ill the clergy and religious, hut also 
to the Mo !. is. Indeed, the State has not discriminated 
against Christians, and even attowt the R C. Aohbishop ol 
Izmir the privilege of wearing ins clerical collar at all times. 
Certainly the common civilian dress, worn by all. has helped 

to bridge the gulf between man and man, and lead to the 
l»eUer understanding which exists to-day. 

Perhaps it was more than a mere coincidence that when the 
Book of Common Prayer of the Established Church of Eng¬ 
land was revised in 1928, the words of the Collect for Good 
Friday, already ancient in I(>(>2, were altered from: “Have 
men \ upon all Jews, l urks. Infidels, and Herrticks. and take 
tltK& them all ignoiancr. hardness ot heart, and contempt of 
thy Word *, to : Have mercy upon thine ancient jnople 

the Jews, and upon all who have not known thee, or who deny 
the faith of Christ crucified The biitei hatred has gone. 

On 9th December, 1951, prayers were offered at Sisli 
Mosque lor the iri i>\ ei \ ol M.id.une Peron, the wife of the 
Argentine President I his was the first time that a Moslem 
ceietnon\ had been held lor a Roman Catholic, hot i| is 
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symbolic of the vastly improved relations. When prayers for 
those who fell in Korea were broadcast from an Istanbul 
mosque on Sunday, 17th February, 1952, they included 
prayers for the late Kim* George VI and the Royal Family. 
Christians are glady welcomed as visitors to the mosques, 
provided they observe their relictions customs. The British 
Chaplain regularly prays for tbs President of the Turkish 
Republic, as well as for liis own Queen and Country, ami 
from time t<> time accedes to requests for prayers from, and 
for, Moslems in sickness or other distress, 

Turkish citizens are members of all the Churches in Izmir, 
and instead of hostility one finds an increasing interest in 
the Christian Faith, and helpfulness on the part of local 
authorities, Many Turkish houses have Christmas Trees for 
their children, and at Faster the shops are full of Faster Eggs, 
Moslems reverently attend the funerals of Christian friend^ 
eager to hear the coffin and so gain space, as they believe, in 
Paradise. A new Turkish Cemetery has come into being at 
Karsiyaka, witli both Moslem and Christian sections, side by 
side. At least a ood-will prevails which was not apparent 
under the old regime. True there remain a few petty rr- 
stric t ic a a in regard to church life, but thirty years is a short 
time in which to have accomplished so much in that age-old, 
world-wide problem of Church and State. Christians have 
every reason to be thankful for the better relations which now 
exist. 


The new Turkish outlook is it fleeted in their Press. For in¬ 
stant r. the leader writer of Teni Sahah observed on 20th 
February, 1952, that it was “strange that, at a time when 
Turkey takes her pier in the defence of the free world, 
Turks are not able to express tht r h is feelings. Recently 


all tneflUMIV of the H . of Lords and Commons swore on 
tin- Itilile an oath of allegiatx e to Qn i Elizabeth, but inch 
an M tion in Turkey would he considered contrary to tin* 
principles of the revolution The same writer, a lew days 
earlier had remarked that "Queen Elizabeth undertook t.» 
do her duty * by the grace of God ' and as * Defender n( the 
faith', Thus religious principles inspire the laic and clemo- 
* rata British Empire, and Presidents Uoo-.evelt and Truman 
have likewise asked the help of God In Turkey, however, 












this would be considered a form of fanaticism. In reality, the 
only countries who do not invoke God's help are Russia and 
her satellites, because religion is contrary to their ideology *\ 

Istanbul of 1st March, 1952, told how the country was 
moving “ Towards the Dissolution of the Islam Democratic 
Party ”, The Ministry of Justice was instigating enquiries 
in every locality where branches existed, on the grounds that 
this political party was founded on principles contrary to 
laicUni and tended to religious provocations among the 
citizens. I lie Party denied charges of using religious propa¬ 
ganda for political ends, but the Public Prosecutor was never¬ 
theless proceeding against them. Later in the month, the 
Prime Minister, Mendcres, announced in parliament that it 
had been decided to abolish the Islam Democratic Party, for 
the national benefit. 

The need for religion, however, is fully recognised by the 
Government for Ounihuriyet " about the same time re¬ 
ported that '* During discussion of the Religious All llmi < i 
many members asked that this should be increased, and the 
amount lias been raised In T.L. 4H0,O(X) as a result 

Most significant of alt, perhaps, was the friendly and 
sympathetic publicity given by the Press to the Memorial 
Service for King George VJ at St. John the Evangelist's 
Church, Izmir, on the day of his funeral, 15th February, 
1952. Photographs were taken of the overflowing congrega¬ 
tion, of the notabilities and clergy, and the occasion was 
widely reported. ! > ni Asir {the New Age) of lfitb February, 
1952, devoted headlines: 

“ About English King's Burial 
Yesterday Flags were half-mast t and there were Prayers 

at the Church 

As it was the Burial Day ot our friend King George VI, 
King ««! om friend the English Nation, ynferrd.is ih ><• was 
mourning in Turkey. In our city, too, all the Bags joined in 

die mourning at ball mast, and the cinemas, theatres, rafds 
and the like were closed. Furthernioi <\ Ankara, Istanbul and 
Izmir Radio Station* did not broadcast am music during the 

day. 

Religious Sen u e. In our citv Piotestani peoplr and die 
English Community attended the religious service at the 
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English Church at Alsan^ak at noon. In this service many 
Consulates of 1 friend ’ countries took part. Among the people 
invited we noticed the Deputy Governor, Hayrl Ozlii, the 
Mayor, Rauf Out tea I. Grnrr.d Tab sin Y;i/iri, Commander q| 
the Korean troops, Bank Directors of our city, the Chief 
Clerk of the Chamber of Trade, and the Press. The ceremony 
concluded after prayers had bmi offered in a mystic atmos¬ 
phere for an hour 

The N.A.T.O. H.Q. of the Allied Land Forces of South- 
East Europe, was established at the former International 
College at Krzilcullu (formerly Paradise) in 1952, and took 
over the biggest new hotel just built on the sea-front in 1954. 
From these imposing buildings now fly the flags of the fifteen 
member countries, including i'urkey, which joined N.A.T.O. 
on 17th February, 1952. 

On Remembrance Sunday, 1954, the Turkish General ami 
his family, as well as the Greek General, attended the official 
service, together with the American Commanding General, 
at St. John the Evangelist’s, Izmir. Indeed the church is 
frequently honoured by the prese nce of Turkish notables on 
All sm h national occasions as the Coronation, or funerals of 
eminent Christian citizem. When the wedding took place 
between i young American officer from Korea and the 
daughter of the N.A.T.O. Chief of Staff, Brig.-General Mc¬ 
Daniel, on 9th January, 1955, the event was riven warm pub¬ 
licity in the Turkish Press. Photographs v e taken inside 
and outside the church and produced and reported most 
sympathetically by the lelrgraf and 7Vn i A sir. 

'I he three great monotheistic religions stand united to day 
Against atheistic Communism, las than a hundred ye.us 
ago Smyrna was celebrated for her slave-niarkrt, now all her 
citizens arc free. Perhaps they will sutler together foi Free¬ 
dom and their faith in God. Perhaps they will not be called 

upon to do so in this historic city. ** And unto Smyrna ”, the 
rxilrd Saint on Patinos, whose eagle-eye < mild pierce the 
future, wrote as hum the Lord : " Ye stiall have tribulation 

ten days”. Smyrna, crowned with fife, now looks back over 
centum h of tribulation, and looks forward through the ryes 
of faith to a new Age. Her name was chanced by the Turkish 
R< public. Letters .iddrrssrd to "Smyrna” will pioluhlv be 
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returned by the Port Ofiot Yet the old name lingers on, and 
for the sake of clarity often appears on sundry communications 
as “ Izmir (Smyrna) In this place, sacred for its associa¬ 
tions, the faithful pray and offer the reparation of suffering. 
The acceptable offering must be complete. Can the prophets 
foretell when the word in parenthesis will vanish? Or how 
long it will continue in its Turkish form? 
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APPENDIX A 

Main Events 

Foundation of Smyrna. 

Hittite domination. 

Aeolian migration. 

Ionic migration. 

Lydians captured Smyrna. 

Persian conquest. 

Greek conquest. 

Seleucid conquest. 

Roman connuest. 

Birth of Christ and Visit of the Magi to 
Bethlehem. 

Pentecost at Jerusalem. 

St. Paul’s missionary journey. 

Nero’s persecution. 

St. Ignatius arrived in chains. 

Martyrdom of St. Polycarp. 

Edit ! of Milan. 

The Empire divided. 

The Great Schism. 

Seldjoukian conquest. 

Byzantines recaptured Smyrna. 

Fourth Crusade and foundation of the Latin 
Empire. 

Mh harl P,i1< o|ngo ' alii nice with the Grnnp% 
Rise nf the Ottoman dynasty. 

Fifth Crusade, 

Siege of Sinvi i ■ hy Tamerlane 

Fall of Constantinople to OuMnli Turks. 

The (Ireat 5\ > r 
Turkish War of Lib* ration. 

Turk' -. Joined N A 1 O. H.Q. S.E. Europe 
established at l/mir. 
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APPENDIX H 


The religious traditions of all the confessions that have 
flourished in Smyrna have left their mark, and relations bc- 
twern the Churches are extremely friendly and co-ojierative 
within this truly oecumenical Community. The Church of 
England continues to make Iht ( on tri button under the Metro* 
politan autlioiity of the An hhishon of Canterbury, tin- active 
leadership of the present Lord Bishop of Gibraltar, the Rt. 
Rrvd. W. 7’. Craske, and the genial supervision of the 
Arch iron of Malta, the YVn. F. J. Bailey, M.Y O. Grate- 
ful acknowledgement is liere dtie to Mr. Donald Simpson, 
Hon. Research Librarian of the Gibraltar Diocese, for the 
appended lists of the Anglican clcrey, and for much useful 
information .ibout those mentioned tn the relevant chapters. 


BISHOPS OF GIBRAETAR 

(Prior fo the establishment of the Diocese of Gibraltar in 
1BTJ, spiritual jurisdiction was cxrrcised by the Lord Bishop of 
I fuidon.) 

1842*1863 Getti-e iomlmion, D.D. 

1863-IR67 Walter John Trower, D.D. 

1068-1873 Charles \imand II s, M.A. 

Id?f I no t cii.nl. \\ .! r Sand ford, D.D, 

1904*191 ! William Edw.ud ( D.D 
1911-1020 llenrv Joseph < ICtt Knight, D.D. 

1921-1927 John Harold Oreig, D.D> 

1927 l'* t 1 Fiedetu k ( 'Mil Nuivnl lin ks D.D. 
lbit-PHI, 11.nold Jocelyn Buxton, M.A. 

1947*1933 Cecil Don 1« I lorsley, M.A. 

1933* Frcdeiick Wilh.itn Thomas Craske, F.K.C, B.A. 


CHAPLAINS OF SMYRNA 


1636-1639 

1640-1642 

1642-1645 

1645-1651 

1652 

1652-1653 

1654-1660 

1660*1662 

1662-1664 

1664-1669 

1670-1674 

1674-1663 

16M-16H9 

I6U'» I 

1692-1697 
16< »n-1701 
1701-1710 
1710-1716 

1716 

1717-1724 
1724-1751 
1752-1761 
1762 

1 762-1763 
1700-1772 
1772-1773 
1776-1777 
1778-1790 
1791 

1791-1797 

1799. moil 


Thomas Curtys, M.A. 

William Got bed, M.A. 

Nathaniel Durant, M.A. 

William Bull, M.A. 

Eleazar Duncone, D.D. 

Thomas Browne, LL.D. (Appointed but never 
went.) 

Robert Winchester, M.A. 

John Clarke. 

John Broadgate, HD. 

John Luke, D.D. 

Philip Traherne, B.D. 

John Luke, D.D. 

Thomas Smith, M.A, 

Edward Smyth, D.D. (Later Dp. Down & 
Connor.) 

Thomas Rawlins, B.C.L. 

Edmund Chtshull, B.D. 

John Tissrr, M.A. 

Sanmrl I isle, D.D. (Later Bp of Norwich.) 

'll..is Owen, M.A. (Died be! going to 

Smyrna.) 

Bernard Mould, M.A. 

Charles Burdett, D. ), 

Philip Brown, M.A. 

Mm Forster. (Appointed but never went.) 

Daniel Shipton, M.A. 

Beveridge Clendon. 

Robert M.uriv B.D. 

Min Faithful), M.A. 

Robert Foster, B.A, 

Edward Nani iveil, B.A. (Appointed hut never 
went.) 

Prter Cunningham. 

John Frederic Usko. 
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1810-1814 

1815-1817 

1817-1820 

1820-1821 

1821-1840 

1840-1888 

1868-1870 
1870.1880 
1880-1890 
I .’!*»> 1 O' 1 I 

1894- 1895 

1895- 1897 
1897-1900 
1900-1908 
1909-1919 
1919-1922 
1922 

1925- 10 JO 
1930-19:1 1 


1932-1947 

1947-1919 

1949- 


18MM863 
1887 18! I 
1905-1906 


1839-1840 

1839-1868 

1842-1877 
1867-1 HH5 

187M885 

1885-1898 

1898-1925 


George Cecil Renouard, B.D. 

William Sneyd. 

Charles Williamson. 

Edward Bellamy, B.D, 

Francis Vyvyan Jago Arundell, M.A. 

William Buchner Lewis, M.A. (Acting from 
1833.) 

Charles Constantine Hanson. 

James D’Ombrain, M.A. 

John Bainhridgc Smith, M-A. 

William Edward Douglas. 

James Wilson, M.A. 

Charles Fillan Bellot, B.A. 

Alfred Hiteli Ellis, B.A. 

Arthur Smythc Hichens, B.l >. 

William i lenry Brett, O.B.E. 

Lucius George Pownall Fry, M.A. 

Charles Janies Hamilton Dobson, M.C. 

William Henry Edgell. 

Philip John Coleman, A K.C. (temporary chap¬ 
lain). 

Arthur James Westcott, D.D. 

Bernard Sydney Hewitt, B.A. 

Samuel Walsh Harold Bird. M A. Hon. C.F. 

ASSISTANT CHAPLAINS 

Rowland Richard Cousens, B.A. 

Robert Wakeford, M.A. 

William Davin Barber, M.A. (Seamen's Mission.') 


CHAPLAINS OF BOUDJAH 

John Andrew Jetlrr. (C.M.S.) 

William Buchie i I.ewis, M.A. 
tofea Theophilui Wolten. (C.M.S.) 

John M«■ 1 ■ F.pj» n. (L.JjS.) 

William Cli.irteril. (C. of S.) 

Louis Le Bouvier (French Reform rd church.) 
RoImti Pi* L nng Ashe, M A. 
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CHAPLAINS OF BOURNAIVVl 


1859*180)1 John I’li' nphilua Wolters. 

1882 Rowland Richard Couscm, fi.A. 

' '>3*1868 William Buchner Lewis, M.A. 
1869-1871 John Mosrs Kppstein. (L.J.S.) 
IM71-18RO James D'Ombrain, M.A. 
1880-1890 John Bainbridge Smith, M.A. 
IHOO-IBO 1 ) Charles Fillan Bellot, B.A. 
1895-1914 Reginald Allen, M.A. 

1919-1922 Lucius George Pownall Fry, M.A. 
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